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NEWS AND NOTES 


e Indonesia 


Two sub-committees established as a result of the 
agreement reached by delegations of the Netherlands 
and of the Republic of Indonesia in Batavia on May 
7 began work on May 10 and 11. Sub-Committee 
1, created to make the necessary investigations and 
preparations preliminary to the return of the Re- 
publican Government to Jogjakarta, met in that city 
and set up working groups. It reported considerable 
progress in discussions which concerned military, 
security, economic, financial, and technical matters 
relating to the needs of the re-established Republican 
Government. Sub-Committee 2, whose function is to 
study and advise on measures for the cessation of 
guerrilla warfare and co-operation in restoring peace 
and maintaining law and order, began its work in 
Batavia. Topics discussed included a general cease-fire 
to be issued after reinstatement of the Republican 
Government in Jogjakarta, and arrangements for a 
suspension of arms for the Residency of Jogjakarta 
pending the issuance of a general cease-fire order. 
The Republic and the Netherlands also held informal 
discussions on the question of drafting a joint cease- 
fire order. 


e Hyderabad 


At the request of Pakistan, the Security Council 
on May 19 took up the question of Hyderabad, which 
it had not considered since December 15 in Paris. 
Sir B. N. Rau argued for India that Hyderabad was 
not and had never been a state in the international 
sense. India had been driven to take action last Sep- 
tember against a fascist clique which had usurped 
power over the Nizam (the ruler) and which threat- 
ened India. Once free to do so the Nizam had with- 
drawn the complaint. There was now no dispute or 
situation which was likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security or lead to inter- 
national friction. Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, for Pakis- 
tan, argued on the other hand, that a breach of in- 
ternational peace had occurred and that the situation 
in Hyderabad had deteriorated continuously and now 
constituted a grave threat to the preservation of 
peace. After hearing India’s statement and part of 
the Pakistan argument, the Council adjourned further 
consideration until May 24. A full review of the 
debate will appear in our next issue. 
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e@ Governorsnip of Trieste 


Nine members of the Security Council abstained 
from voting when the U.S.S.R. draft resolution recom- 
mending the appointment of Colonel Hermann 
Fluckiger as Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste 
was put to vote on May 10. Only the U.S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. voted in favor, and none against. 
Having failed to obtain the affirmative votes of at 
least seven members, the draft resolution was not 
adopted. 


e Korean Election Anniversary 


The gratitude of the Korean Republic to the United 
Nations for having made possible last year’s election 
—and the establishment of the Republic—was the 
theme of President Syngman Rhee’s address at the 
celebration of the first anniversary of the South 
Korean elections, May 10. 

Replying to the President before a gathering at the 
Capitol Building in Seoul, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Korea, Mige! Angel Magana, of El Sal- 
vador, stressed that much still remained to be done 
and it was for this reason that the United Nations 
was participating in the work, “associating itself 
with the people of Korea, for a solution of the many 
difficult problems, such as unification and internal 
security, which constitute a basis for the future of the 
country.” 

Since the end of April, members of the Commis- 
sion have completed two observation trips—one to 
the province of Cholla Mamdo and the other to the 
island of Cheju (Quelpart)—to observe certain local 
situations. 


e Balkans 

On the subject of repatriation of Greek children, 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
has noted a reply by the Albanian Government that 
there were no longer any Greek children in Albania, 
since all had been transferred to the “other People’s 
Republics which desired to receive them.” UNSCOB 
decided to obtain through the Secretary-General par- 
ticulars regarding the number of such children and 
the countries to which they had been sent by Albania. 
Greece’s assurance to the International Red Cross 
regarding the provision of all necessary means for 
reception, lodging, and maintenance of repatriated 
children was also noted. UNSCOB expressed gratifi- 
cation over the progress so far made by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in this matter, 
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ASSEMBLY DECISIONS REVIEWED 
Record of New York Meetings 


After six weeks’ intensive work in New York, the General Assem- 
bly concluded its third session on May 18. Once again—as during 
the first part of the session held in Paris between September 21 and 
December 12, 1948—some of the most controversial world prob- 
lems were debated fully and important decisions were taken. 


“This session,” said Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
as the General Assembly was about to conclude its 
third session on May 18, “opened last September at 
Paris in an atmosphere of crisis and of profound fear. 
When we adjourned temporarily in December, the 
sense of crisis had been eased, but fear and discourage- 
ment remained. Now, in May, at the end of the ses- 
sion, hopes for peace are brighter and faith in the 
United Nations is stronger than for a long time.” 

Citing the history of the Berlin blockade as an 
illustration of the United Nations way to peace, Mr. 
Lie recalled how last September fears of war and of 
the destruction of the United Nations were general. 
But the forces of moderation and conciliation set to 
work immediately. The then President of the Security 
Council, Dr. Bramuglia, of Argentina, the President 
of the Assembly, and the Secretary-General made 
every effort for peace. The Assembly unanimously 
appealed to the Great Powers to redouble their efforts 
to compose their differences in a resolution sponsored 
by Mexico. All this was not immediately productive 
but, finally, negotiations were brought to a successful 
conclusion “by United Nations delegates in United 
Nations delegation offices.” The blockade was lifted 
and the Council of Foreign Ministers called into 
session. 


What the Record Shows 


“What does this record show?” asked the Secretary- 
General. “It shows that the United Nations has gene- 
rated persistent and powerful influences for the peace- 
ful settlement of the most dangerous dispute that has 
arisen since the end of the war. These influences for 
peace have persisted and re-asserted themselves in one 
form or another despite all setbacks, until eventually 
they have prevailed.” 

In Palestine and, recently in Indonesia, it was 
proved once again that temporary defeat could not 
prevent the United Nations from re-asserting itself. 

“We have perhaps thought too much of the United 
Nations as an enforcement agency,” the Secretary- 
General continued. “The chief role of the United Na- 
tions in the prevention of war now is to act as peace- 
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maker among the governments, using persuasion in- 
stead of guns and giving voice to the moral judgment 
and will for peace of all the peoples of the world. 

“More and more the United Nations is becom- 
ing like a parliament of the world to which all the 
most difficult problems of humanity sooner or later 
are brought for consideration, judgment and action. 
And I should like to say in this connection that the 
press, radio and television have done important work 
during this session toward making this role of the 
United Nations more widely understood. 


Efforts to Reach Agreement 


“The efforts to bridge differences and reach agree- 
ment and to keep conflicts of interest and ideology 
within peaceful bounds must never be allowed to 
stop because of temporary failures. These efforts never 
have stopped in the United Nations because every 
suggestion to suspend them in any field has so far 
been rejected by the General Assembly itself. 

“I hope that the Great Powers will not again permit 
the Council of Foreign Ministers to stop work, as it 
has done for the past sixteen months, no matter how 
vast the gulf that separates the parties may seem to 
be. There is no difference anywhere in the world so 
wide that it cannot, in time, be bridged. 

“I think we must be prepared for many difficulties 
and many exhausting tests in the next four months 
before the General Assembly meets again in its fourth 
session. 

“In Palestine, in Indonesia, in Kashmir, in the 
Balkans and in Korea—in all the trouble spots of 
the world—and now also with the question of the 
former Italian colonies, United Nations will face these 
tests. They will require the full co-operation of all the 
Member governments. 

“In Palestine and the whole Near East there are 
many wounds to heal. The armistice agreements must 
be followed by permanent peace between Israel and 
her neighbor Arab states.” 

The Secretary-General emphasized in this connec- 
tion the urgent need for more support by govern- 
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ments for the programme of United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees. 

“The United Nations will not be able to make peace 
secure until the Great Powers reach a settlement of 
the last war. In the meantime, the United Nations will 
continue to exert a greater influence for peace than 
any other force at work in the world by embracing 
within it both East and West, by acting as mediator 
and conciliator of conflicts of all kinds, and as or- 
ganizer on an immense scale of a world-wide move- 
ment to reduce economic, social and political injustice 
and to extend human rights.” 

“The United Nations,” Mr. Lie concluded, “is work- 
ing against war now or next year, and against war 
twenty or fifty years from now. The events of the 
last six months have proved that the United Nations 
way is the road to peace.” 


A Hard-Fought Session 

Following the Secretary-General, Warren R. 
Austin of the United States paid high tribute to the 
President, the Secretary-General and the Secretariat. 
“We have had a hard-fought session,” said Mr. Austin. 
“We have been through some very difficult issues, 
and there have been expressed from this platform 
some sharp disagreements among us. That is all right; 
that is the purpose of this Organization—to bring 
us together so that we can work out our differences. 
We have seen the United Nations tackle even the top 
problems of peace settlements and bring to bear the 
conflicting views of fifty-nine independent nations in 
working for, but failing yet to arrive at, constructive 
solutions.” 

“The future, Mr. President,” concluded Mr. Austin, 
“can and will see the service of the United Nations to 
the cause of peace grow in scope and effectiveness so 
long as we can rise from such deliberations as this 
and say, despite our differences, we are still the 
United Nations.” 

Dr. Arce, of Argentina, regretted that the question 
of Italian colonies had not been solved, but he con- 
cluded with the thought that it was only by bringing 
“our difficulties into the open and discussing them 
that agreement could be reached.” 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, Dr. H. V. 
Evatt, to whose Presidentship eloquent tributes had 


been paid earlier by the representatives, recalled his 
statement that there is no substitute for the United 
Nations. The United Nations, he emphasized, is the 
only world instrument for peace with justice, and any 
arrangements by Member nations, valuable though 
they may be, are necessarily ancillary and subordinate 
to the United Nations itself. This session, Dr. Evatt 
claimed, had demonstrated that truth. “The United 
Nations therefore is and remains and shall remain the 
supreme organ for world peace, for economic and 
social justice among all nations and peoples.” 


Parliament of Nations 

“This Assembly,” the President continued, “is 
emerging strongly as a parliament of the peace-loving 
nations of the world; indeed, it is a mirror of the 
world in which we live. That was our objective at 
San Francisco, and gradually the General Assembly 
is answering the role carved out for it at San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“The Berlin negotiations prove,” continued Dr. 
Evatt, “that to have peace you must be persistent, 
patient and persevering, never giving up hope, never 
despairing. History is again in the making here and 
now. I say that this session of the Assembly here and 
in Paris—because the Paris part of the session was 
extremely important, and we shall never forget the 
generosity and hospitality of the very generous people 
of France and of Paris—has written its name on the 
pages of man’s accomplishment. As I predicted, and 
ventured to predict, the voices of the cynics and the 
doubters and the mischief makers are far more sub- 
dued today because the people of the world know, 
more than ever today, that the United Nations is their 
really best hope on earth for peace to all men.” 

“T finish on this note,” concluded Dr. Evatt, “and 
I think the people of the world can be assured of this 
pledge: That these United Nations, fighting for peace, 
will go on to fight until the victory of peace with 
justice is assured. That is the keynote on which we 
began; that is the keynote on which we finish.” 


Round-up of Decisions 

In the following pages the decisions reached by the 
Assembly at its New York meetings are reviewed 
briefly. ; 


(1) Sardar H. S. Malik (India), and Yakov Malik (U.S.S.R.). (2) Hector McNeil (United 
Kingdom), and Aubrey S. Eban (Israel). (3) Mahmoud Fawzi Bey (Egypt); Hernan Santa 
Cruz (Chile); and Alberto Tarchiani (representing Italy in the debate on the former Italian 


colonies) . 











e Former Italian Colonies 


After rejecting a First (Political) Committee reso- 
lution on the disposal of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa, the Assembly decided to defer further con- 
sideration of this question until its fourth regular 
session in September. This decision was taken on 
May 18 by 51 for, none against, and 6 abstentions. 

The Committee’s majority resolution had pro- 
vided for the complete independence of Libya by 
1959, with British administration of Cyrenaica in the 
interim period, French of the Fezzan, and Italian 
administration of Tripolitania from the end of 1951 
until 1959. Under the proposal former Italian Somali- 
land would have come under Italian trusteeship, and 
all Eritrea, except the Western Province, would be 
ceded to Ethiopia. The Committee’s resolution was 
defeated by 14 votes in favor, to 37 against, with 
seven abstentions. 

The Assembly also rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal 
recommending collective United Nations trusteeship 
for all the territories, and a Pakistan proposal for a 
seven-nation investigating committee which would 
have presented a report on the problem to the Assem- 
bly’s fourth session. 

The only First Committee resolution adopted by 
the Assembly was a minor one, recommending the 
Economic and Social Council to take into considera- 
tion in its planning “the problems of economic de- 
velopment and social progress of the former Italian 
colonies.” 


e@ Franco Spain 


Two proposals were before the Assembly on 
May 16 when it proceeded to vote on the question 
of Franco Spain. One of these, submitted jointly by 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, and Peru, cited the Assem- 
bly’s 1946 resolution and asked that Member coun- 
tries should now be given full freedom of action 
regarding diplomatic relations with Spain. The pre- 
amble to this resolution noted that a proposal in 
1947, intended to confirm the earlier decision, failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds vote. This, some 
governments had interpreted as a virtual revocation 
of the recommendation to withdraw Ambassadors 
and Ministers Plenipotentiary. Those who did not 
so interpret it were placed at a disadvantage. It also 
cited bilateral agreements between several Member 
states and the Madrid Government. 

This resolution was adopted by the First (Political ) 
Committee, but the Assembly vote was 26 for, 15 
against, and 16 abstentions: which did not give the 
two-thirds majority required for approval. 

The other resolution before the Assembly, sub- 
mitted by Poland, was precisely the opposite in effect. 

A call to comply with the letter and spirit of earlier 
pronouncements, declarations, and resolutions on the 
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Franco regime, it recommended that all Members 
cease to export to Spain arms and ammunition and 
other warlike and strategic material. It recommended 
that Member states refrain from entering into any 
agreements on treaties with Spain. It reaffirmed that 
upon the establishment of a democratic government in 
Spain, the United Nations would look forward to wel- 
coming it. Finally, it expressed confidence that the 
Security Council will keep the situation under obser- 
vation and fulfil its responsibility in accordance with 
the Charter. This resolution was rejected by 40 votes 
against, 6 for, and 7 abstentions. 


e Israel's Membership 


Youngest of states, Israel, which came into being on 
May 15, 1948, was admitted a Member of the United 
Nations on May 11, 1949. Immediately after the ad- 
mission, Moshe Sharett, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
pledged his country’s co-operation with all peace- 
loving nations for the preservation and defense of 
universal peace and progress. The Star of David flag 
was unfurled the next day side by side with those of 
the other 58 Members. 

The Assembly vote followed bitter debate. Thirty- 
seven favored the admission, 12 opposed, and 9 coun- 
tries abstained. Opposition centred on two questions, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the problem 
of Arab refugees, and was directed to postponing ad- 
mission till a satisfactory settlement was reached. 


e Indonesia 


Feeling that discussion in the Assembly would aid 
settlement, Australia and India introduced the ques- 
tion of Indonesia to the agenda, and the Assembly 
accepted it by a vote of 41-3, with 12 abstentions. 
The opposition, led by the Netherlands, was based 
on the argument that discussion in the Assembly 
would be harmful to a solution. By the time the ad 
hoc Political Committee was ready to take up the 
question on May 9, however, preliminary agreement 
had been reached in Batavia between representatives 
of the Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia, 
and Australia and India now proposed deferment to 
the next session. The Committee recommended this 
to the Assembly, which endorsed it on May 11 by 
a vote of 43-6, with 3 abstentions. The Assembly 
expresed the hope that the preliminary negotiations 
would further a lasting settlement. 


@ Voting in Security Council 


After a two-day debate, during a large part of 
which the North Atlantic Treaty was vigorously con- 
demned and defended, the Assembly adopted four 
recommendations on April 14 on the problem of 
voting in the Security Council. Based on conclusions 
of the Interim Committee, these recommendations had 
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(1) Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Warren R. Austin, of the 


United States. (2) Senator Vandenberg and Warren R. Austin of the United States, and 
Dr. Andres Belaunde, of Peru. (3) Ahmed Khachaba (Egypt); Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) 





been presented by four of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council—China, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States—and had been endorsed 
by the ad hoc Political Committee in Paris. They 
were adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 43-6, 
with 2 abstentions. 


The Assembly’s resolution sets forth 35 types of 
decisions which the Security Council should treat as 
procedural and, therefore, not subject to the unani- 
mity rule. 


It also recommends that the permanent members 
of the Council should seek agreement among them- 
selves on what possible decisions they might forbear 
to exercise their veto when seven affirmative votes are 
already cast in the Council. The Big Five, the Assem- 
bly recommends, might consider favorably a list of 
21 such decisions suggested by the Interim Com- 
mittee. Decisions on admission and certain matters 
relating to pacific settlement are included in this list. 


Among other provisions, the resolution emphasizes 
Big Five consultations and an agreement to use the 
“veto” only in matters of vital interest. 

On April 28, the Assembly took note of the report 
of the Security Council covering the period from July 
16, 1947, to July 15, 1948. There was little dis- 
cussion, and the vote was 49-0, with 2 abstentions. 


@ Promoting Political Co-operation 


Three measures designed to promote international 
political co-operation were adopted by the Assembly 
after searching debates. Firstly, the Assembly ap- 
proved a revision of the General Act of 1928 passed 
by the League of Nations. The Act provides pro- 
cedures for conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settle- 
ment between states which accede to it. The measure 
now adopted instructs the Secretary-General to make 
necessary changes and to open the revised Act for 
signature. 


The second resolution recommended that the Se- 
curity Council consider appointing rapporteurs or con- 
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ciliators in disputes and situations brought before it. 
Broadly the procedure envisaged is that efforts be 
made to make the parties agree on the President or any 
member of the Council who will thereupon endeavor 
to conciliate the situation or dispute and report to the 
Council in due course. 

The third proposal was to constitute a panel of com- 
petent persons from Member countries who will be 
available to the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, or their subsidiary organs for commissions of in- 
quiry and conciliation. 

By a fourth resolution, certain proposed amend- 
ments to the rules of procedure of the General Assem- 
bly were referred back to the Interim Committee for 
further consideration in connection with its studies 
relating to pacific settlement. 

The Assembly approved these proposals by major- 
ities of 45, 47, 49, and 48 respectively. Six states voted 
against the three first proposals—the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. Broadly they ob- 
jected that the proposals contravened the Charter and 
were designed to circumvent the Security Council, thus 
by-passing the “veto.” 


e@ Speeding Up Assembly's Work 


Toward the end of the Assembly’s meetings in Paris, 
when it became apparent that the agenda could not 
be completed as anticipated, several delegations ex- 
pressed concern at the growing length of the sessions. 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden proposed that an 
effort be made to find new:methods and procedures 
for more effective and expeditious work. They sub- 
mitted revised proposals to the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee on April 18. 

On April 29 the Assembly established a 15-member 
special committee to study the whole question and to 
report fully not later than August 15, 1949. The Sec- 
retary-General was invited to collaborate closely with 
the Special Committee. He will circulate its report to 
Member states for consideration at the next regular 


session. 
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e United Nations Guard 


By a vote of 47 to 6, with one abstention, the 
Assembly resolved on April 29 to appoint a 14- 
member committee to study all aspects of the Sec- 
retary-General’s proposal for the establishment of 
a United Nations Guard, including the technical, 
budgetary, and legal problems involved. It is to re- 
port to the next session. The members of the Com- 
mittee are: Australia, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Haiti, Pakistan, 
Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and 
United States. 


@ Indians in South Africa 


For a third time since the matter was first brought 
up in 1946, the Assembly considered the question of 
the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa. India and Pakistan claimed that the 
situation was impairing friendly relations and charged 
the violation of fundamental human rights. South 
Africa, however, denied these charges and claimed 
that the matter was one essentially within her domes- 
tic jurisdiction. India wanted a commission of in- 
quiry but later withdrew this proposal and voted for 
the resolution which the Assembly passed by a major- 
ity of 47 to 1 with 10 abstentions. 

By this resolution the Assembly “invited” India, 
Pakistan and South Africa “to enter into discussion 
at a round-table conference, taking into consideration 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 


e@ Human Rights in Bulgaria and Hungary 


The recent trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hun- 
gary and of other church leaders in Bulgaria were 
the subject of long and vehement discussion. Bolivia, 
which introduced the item, and several other mem- 
bers charged the two Governments with acts contrary 
to the human rights provisions of the Charter and of 
the peace treaties. 


On these grave accusations the Assembly “ex- 
pressed its deep concern.” It noted with satisfaction 
that signatory states of the peace treaties were taking 
action to ensure observance of the human rights pro- 
visions of the treaties. It most urgently drew the atten- 
tion of Bulgaria and Hungary to their obligations 
under the peace treaties, “including the obligation to 
co-operate in the settlement of these questions.” Final- 
ly the Assembly decided to retain the question on the 
agenda of its next regular session. 

This resolution was voted 34 to 6, with 9 Mem- 
bers abstaining. 

Many issues of general importance were raised dur- 
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ing the course of the lengthy discussion. The minority 
argued that this was essentially a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction; that Hungary and Bulgaria were not 
Member states; that the peace treaties provide their 
own procedure in such matters. During the course of 
the debate the character and record of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and of the other churchmen, and the na- 
ture of the trials came in for vehement exchange of 
argument. 


e@ Human Rights in the U.S.S.R. 

Everyone, proclaims the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, has the right to leave any country 
including his own; and every man and woman of full 
age has the right to marry without any limitation due 
to race, nationality or religion. These provisions, and 
also the Charter provisions on Human Rights, were 
cited in the Assembly resolution on violation of 
human rights in the U.S.S.R. The complaint brought 
by Chile charged that the U.S.S.R. was preventing 
Soviet wives of citizens of other nationalities from 
leaving their country, even when they were married 
to diplomats accredited to the Soviet, or members of 
their families. 

During the very full discussion, the U.S.S.R. main- 
tained that this was essentially a subject of domestic 
jurisdiction and that no human rights were involved 
in what was really the administrative matter of issuing 
visas. U.S.S.R. regulations were made to protect 
its citizens. 

The Assembly, however, passed its resolution by 
a vote of 39 in favor, 6 against, and 11 abstentions 
on April 25. After citing the provisions mentioned, 
it also drew attention to a relevant resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council. The Assembly then 
declared that measures “which prevent or coerce the 
wives of citizens of other nationalities from leaving 
their country of origin with their husbands or in order 
to join them abroad” were contrary to the Charter. 
In the case of diplomatic personnel, families and 
retinue, the Assembly declared, such measures were 
also contrary to courtesy, diplomatic practices and 
the principle of reciprocity and they were likely to 
impair friendly relations. The Assembly therefore 
recommended that the U.S.S.R. withdraw measures 
of such a nature which it has adopted. 


@ Freedom of Information 

One of the most important decisions of the As- 
sembly was the adoption of the Convention on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right 
of Correction. The draft before the Assembly was 
itself the result of two years of work and the Third 
Committee examined it minutely and made important 
changes. What emerged was therefore necessarily a 
compromise but one which according to a substantial 
majority advanced the cause of full and reliable in- 
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formation. The Convention was approved by 33 
votes for, and 6 against, with 13 abstentions, on 
May 13. 

The Convention, however, is not yet open for 
signature. This is because action has not been com- 
pleted on the draft convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. The Assembly referred the draft on this to 
its next session with a request for high priority. This 
resolution was adopted by 40 votes in favor, and 6 
against, with 6 abstentions, 

The Assembly in another resolution recommended 
adoption of the present convention, once it is open 
for signature, by all Members of the United Nations 
and also by the non-Member states which were in- 
vited to the Conference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva in 1948. Further, it requested Mem- 
ber states which do not, within twelve months, sign 
and accede to the Convention, to communicate its 
reasons to the Secretary-General. 

Another provision of the resolution, concerned 
application of the Convention to non-self-governing 
territories. The Assembly urged contracting states 
which are responsible for such territories to take ne- 
cessary steps for this purpose, subject, where required, 
to the consent of the Governments of such territories. 
An Article of the Convention provides for a notifica- 
tion to the Secretary-Geneal declaring to which ter- 
ritories the Convention is applicable. If such a dec- 
laration has not been made within twelve months of 
accession, the contracting states are urged to give the 
Secretary-General the names of the territories, the 
reasons why the convention has not been extended to 
them and information on any further steps they intend 
to take. The Assembly adopted this by a vote of 32-6, 
with 10 abstentions. 

By a third resolution, adopted by 41 to 0, with 10 
abstentions, it was decided to take note of certain 
resolutions taken at the United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information in 1948 and to refer 
others, together with the debates thereon in the Third 
Committee to the Economic and Social Council for 
appropriate action at the Council’s discretion. 

The draft Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction, as 
approved, consists, besides the preamble, of three 
parts. One deals with the gathering and international 
transmission of news, another with the international 
right of correction, while the third section embodies 
certain miscellaneous provisions. 


@ Aboriginal Populations 


There is a large aboriginal population in the Amer- 
ican continent and other “under-developed social 
groups.” It is necessary, the Assembly felt, to study the 
social problems of these groups in the field of inter- 
national co-operation. The material and cultural de- 
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velopment of these populations would help in the more 
profitable utilization of the natural resources of Amer- 
ica to the advantage of the world, and several 
American nations are directly and vitally interested in 
this matter. On these grounds the Assembly resolved 
by 37 votes for, none against, and 14 abstentions, 
recommending that the Economic and Social Council 
aid such studies, at the request of States of the Amer- 
ican continent. This the Council is to do with the as- 
sistance of the Specialized Agencies concerned and the 
collaboration of the Instituto Indigenista Interameri- 
cano. The Secretary-General was also invited to co- 
operate in such studies as are deemed necessary in 
consultation with Member states and on the basis of 
the conclusions of the /nstituto, 

The proposal was initiated by Bolivia and amended 
by Haiti to include “other under-developed social 


groups.” 


e@ World Social and Cultural Survey 


The first step to a general report on the world social 
and cultural situation was taken when the Assembly 
approved a resolution on the subject. This noted that 
the Economic and Social Council has already initiated 
a series of studies on the world economic situation 
which have been of the greatest use in its work. The 
resolution therefore invited the Council to consider the 
possibility of drafting a general report on the social 
and cultural situation as well. This the Council is to 
do on the basis of a report from its Social Commission 
and after consultation with the specialized agencies 
concerned. 

Introduced by Lebanon, this resolution was passed 
on May 13 by a vote of 29 in favor, 4 against and 6 
abstentions. 


e Slavery 


The Economic and Social Council was also re- 
quested to study the problem of slavery at its next ses- 
sion. This matter arose in connection with Chapter III 
of the Council’s report, of which the Assembly took 
note. It deals with social questions studied by the 
Council. This resolution was adopted without objec- 
tion. 


e Refugees and Displaced Persons 


By 42 votes in favor, six against, and four absten- 
tions, the Assembly took note on May 16 of a report 
drawn up by the Secretary-General in consultation 
with the International Refugee Organization, on the 
question of repatriation, resettlement, and immigra- 
tion of refugees and displaced persons. A Polish 
draft resolution on the subject was defeated by 31 
votes to six, with 14 abstentions. Amongst other 
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Left to Right: Yakov Malik (U.S.S.R.), Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico), and General Carlos Romulo 
(Philippines) . 


clauses, this resolution called for the termination of 
all repatriation measures by the end of 1949, and 
recommended a solution of the question of resettle- 
ment of refugees in other countries within the frame- 
work of agreements with the governments of their 
countries of origin. 


e Discrimination Against Immigrating Labor 


The item dealing with discriminations practised 
by certain states against immigrating labor, and in 
particular against labor recruited from the ranks of 
refugees, was withdrawn from the Assembly’s agenda, 
after Poland’s suggestion that it should be examined 
at the fourth regular session in September. The Sec- 
retary-General was accordingly recommended to place 
the item on the provisional agenda for the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 


e Trade Union Rights 


The earnest hope was expressed by the Assembly 
that governments will take prompt action for early 
ratification of the Convention on Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize, which 
the International Labor Conference adopted at San 
Francisco on July 9, last year. Adopted on May 13 by 
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24 votes to none, with 14 abstentions, the resolution 
recalled that at its second session the Assembly had 
endorsed the principles on trade union rights pro- 
claimed by the ILO and, later approved the request 
from the Economic and Social Council that ILO con- 
tinue its efforts to adopt one or more conventions 
on the subject. 


e New Member of Committee 


Without voting and without objection, the Assem- 
bly on May 11 appointed Dr. Jose Saenz, of Mexico, 
as a member of the Committee on Contributions for 
a term ending on December 31, 1951. This followed 
the recommendation of the Fifth Committee which 
had been asked to consider the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Dr. Martinez-Cabafias, also of 
Mexico, from the Committee on Contributions. 

Dr. Saenz, is now Director-General of Credits, 
Secretary of the Treasury of Mexico. 

Also without objection, the Assembly took note 
of the reports submitted to it by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and expressed its appreciation for the constructive 
work of the Committee during the past year. 


e Assembly Working Languages 


The Fifth Committee had negatived proposals to 
add Russian and Chinese as working languages of 
the Assembly. At the plenary meeting on May 11 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and China again 
argued for their proposals. Further discussion of the 
subject was postponed on a motion by Poland as 
amended by Ecuador. The voting was 24 in favor, 
18 against with 10 abstentions. 


e@ Request for Inclusion of Additional Item 


At 3 p.m. on May 18, the final day of the session, 
the President of the Assembly and the Secretary- 
General received a Polish request to include as an 
additional item in the agenda: “Violation of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, traditional prac- 
tices of political asylum, and accepted principles of 
international law by Member states of the United 
Nations, with special reference to the case of Gerhart 
Eisler.” The President, however, noted that in view 
of the state of business of the Assembly, it was ob- 
viously impossible to convene the General Commit- 
tee, and, in the circumstances, the Assembly clearly 
could not consider the matter at this session. At the 
final meeting of the Assembly that afternoon, the 
President ruled the request out of order, a ruling 
which was challenged by the Polish delegation on the 
grounds of urgency. The ruling was upheld by a 
vote of the Assembly. 
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FUTURE OF FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 


Assembly Defers Final Decision 


By an overwhelming vote the General Assembly 
on May 18 decided to postpone a final decision on 
the future of the former Italian colonies in Africa 
till its fourth regular session in September. In plenary 
meeting the Assembly adopted a Polish resolution to 
this effect, by 51 votes in favor, none against, and six 
abstentions, following the rejection of its Political 
Committee’s majority resolution containing specific 
recommendations for the disposition of the territories 
(See box on page 551.) This action completed over 
a month’s consideration of this question. Referred to 
the Assembly by the “Big Four,” the problem proved 
to be one of the most controversial issues of the 
session. 


Much of the Assembly’s concluding debate on the 
subject centered around a resolution which had been 
approved earlier by its Political Committee. This 
resolution, described by several delegations as “the 
Bevin-Sforza agreement,” provided that Tripolitania 
be placed under Italian trusteeship from 1951 until 
all of Libya became independent in 1959, while Italy 
would also have been given trusteeship over former 
Italian Somaliland. Other provisions called for British 
administration of Cyrenaica and French administra- 
tion of the Fezzan until Libya attained independence, 
and the cession of all Eritrea, except the Western 
Province, to Ethiopia. 


After a heated debate, during which the Com- 
mittee’s proposals were attacked by the delegations 
of Eastern European and Asiatic States, voting on 
the draft resolution took place late on the night of 
May 17. In the sectional voting two key provisions 
of the resolution, dealing with the future of Tripoli- 
tania and former Italian Somaliland, failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority. The vote on the 
paragraph calling for Italian trusteeship of Tripoli- 
tania from 1951 to 1959 was 33 votes in favor, 17 
against, and eight abstentions. 


The paragraph proposing Italian trusteeship for 
Somaliland secured 33 votes in favor, 19 against, and 
four abstentions. 


Before a final vote was taken on the Committee’s 
resolution the delegations of Argentina, France, 
Union of South Africa, El Salvador and Uruguay 
announced that they would vote against the resolu- 
tion as a whole, because one of the essential provi- 
sions had not been accepted. 


The vote on the resolution as a whole, resulted in 
14 in favor, 37 against, and seven abstentions. 
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Analysis of voting on the Committee Resolution 
was as follows: 


In favor: Australia, Canada, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Liberia, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Turkey, United Kingdom, and 
United States. 

Against: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Bye- 
lorussia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, France, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Ukraine, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 


Abstentions: Belgium, China, Iran, Luxembourg, 
Nicaragua, Siam, Sweden. 


Absent: Afghanistan. 


Other Proposals 


The Assembly then turned to revised proposals 
presented by the U.S.S.R. calling for a collective 
United Nations Trusteeship over all the territories. 
This was rejected in two separate parts. The first part, 
dealing with Libya, which provided for independence 
within five years, was defeated by 33 votes to 14, 
with six abstentions, while the remainder of the reso- 
lution, dealing with Eritrea and Somaliland, was 
turned down by 33 votes to 12, with five abstentions. 


A proposal submitted by Pakistan, under which a 
special committee would investigate the question and 
report to the Assembly’s next session, was then con- 
sidered and rejected by 21 for, 28 against, with nine 
abstentions. 


The only First Committee recommendation, a minor 
one, which found approval in plenary session was a 
Chilean proposal for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to take into consideration in its activities “the 
problems of economic development and social prog- 
ress in the former Italian colonies.” 


Committee's Action 


Taking up the question on April 6, the First (Po- 
litical) Committee devoted no fewer than sixteen 
meetings to an exhaustive debate on the question, 
considering several proposals. The Committee also 
heard the views of twelve representatives of political 
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parties and organizations in the respective territories 
who had previously been “screened” by a sub-com- 
mittee. By May 9, however, so many and so conflict- 
ing were the proposals received that a 16-nation sub- 
committee was appointed to consider them and report 
back to the full committee with a single resolution. 


After holding four meetings this body reported on 
May 12, with a single draft resolution, adopted by 
the majority, as well as other proposals presented 
by various delegations. In the light of these new pro- 
posals the Committee, acting on a suggestion by 
Poland, granted further hearings to representatives 
from the territories. Following these hearings and 
further debate the Committee, on May 13, commenced 
voting on the various proposals and amendments. 

After rejecting a provision in the sub-committee 
resolution, providing for the incorporation of West- 
ern Eritrea into Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the resolu- 
tion as a whole was adopted, in a series of 30 sepa- 
rate votes, by 34 votes to 16, with seven abstentions. 
All other proposals presented were turned down. 
(The major proposals and views submitted in the 
Committee’s debates were summarized in THE BUL- 
LETIN of May 1, and May 15.) 


Assembly Debate 


When the Assembly began its final consideration 
of the question on May 17, the positions taken by 


most delegations followed the general lines of the 
debate in Committee. 

Describing the Committee resolution as a mere 
paraphrase of the so-called “Bevin-Sforza Agree- 
ment,” Jan Drohojowski, of Poland, said the pro- 
posals were far removed from the principles of the 
Charter. 

Mr. Drohojowski said that the four big powers, 
having been unable to agree in a year, might take 
part in the decision concerning Italian colonies only 
in their capacity as Members of the General Assem- 
bly. Any and all negotiations by the United Kingdom 
outside the Assembly with Italy, being an ex-enemy 
state, about the future fate of the former colonies, 
constituted a flagrant breach of faith and were obvi- 
ously contrary to the obligations which the big four 
assumed under the terms of the Peace Treaty. The 
question solely concerned the Assembly and there- 
fore the creating by the United Kingdom of a fait 
accompli called the “Bevin-Sforza agreement” con- 
stituted an act clearly by-passing the competence of 
the General Assembly, and contrary to Article 2 
(paragraph 2), stating that: “All Members of the 
United Nations shall fulfil in good faith ehe obliga- 
tions assumed by them in accordance with the present 
Charter.” 

The United Kingdom had thus violated both her 
obligations under the Peace Treaty with Italy and 
her obligations under the United Nations Charter, 
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acting unilaterally on a question being considered 
and decided upon by the Assembly. 

What the “Bevin-Sforza agreement” meant was 
that the United States was using whatever was left 
of British prestige, for the purpose of fostering its 
own imperialistic war aims. They also knew that the 
actual British Government must obey their Marshall 
Plan masters in order to retain the remnants of their 
position as an imperialistic power. 

The symptoms were only too clear. The revival of 
the German war potential, the help given by the 
United States to the Imperial Japanese Government 
fitted perfectly well into the picture. Now they had the 
case of the former Italian colonies, and Libya in par- 
ticular. Millions of people wanted to know if the 
United Nations Organization stood for liberty of 
slavery, for colonialism or emancipation, for peace 
among nations or for imperialism and new conquests. 


Moral Imperatives 


The next speaker to address the Assembly, General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, stressed that the 
paramount question before them was one of compul- 
sion of moral imperatives. 

“What we do here will affect the destiny of human 
beings,” he declared. “We are not parcelling terri- 
tories or farming out private property. No matter how 
we try to conceal it with an avalanche of oratory, fifty 
years or one hundred years hence we shall be judged 
by posterity, and the issue is simple and clear-cut; we 
cannot disguise it. The dignity of the human soul is 
at issue here, and we cannot treat it as a mere com- 
modity placed on a bargain counter.” 

While the Philippines was wedded to the principle 
of independence for Libya, it welcomed as‘an alterna- 
tive possibility the proposal for a brief interim period 
of trusteeship under the United Nations. 

Granting, but without admitting the force of the 
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arguments against direct United Nations trusteeship, 
and out of a desire to effect a compromise that would 
at the same time preserve the territorial unity of Libya, 
the Philippines proposed single-power trusteeship for 
the whole of Libya, with the United Kingdom, which 
had liberated India, Burma, and Ceylon, as the admin- 
istering authority. 

Endorsing the views of the Philippines representa- 
tive, Sir Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan, observed that 
the wishes of the populations concerned had been ex- 
pressed to the Four Power Commission and reiterated 
twice before the Committee itself. They made the fol- 
lowing points quite clear: one, as regards Libya, that 
the unity of Libya must be maintained and that united 
Libya should attain independence immediately or at 
the earliest possible stage; two, as regards Eritrea, that 
the vast majority of the population are opposed to any 
partition of the country and would wish to prepare for 
and achieve the independence of Eritrea under a 
United Nations collective trusteeship; three, as re- 
gards Somaliland, that the vast majority of the people 
are firmly opposed to Italian trusteeship and would 
resist it as far as they are able. 


If a body of men had sat down to devise a formula 
which, in every respect, would set at naught the 
wishes of the population, they could not have suc- 
ceeded better. This proposal exhibited an almost cyni- 
cal disregard and overriding of the wishes of the popu- 
lations concerned, he said. 


The United Nations had to try and settle problems, 
not to start new ones. If this resolution was adopted, 
the attempt to put it into force would start ever trou- 
blesome problems in the future, which would threaten 
dire consequences for the achievement of the ideals of 
the United Nations. 


Sir Zafrullah said that to avoid the contingency of 
the Assembly concluding its session without taking 
any action on this matter, he proposed a slightly al- 
tered version of the resolution submitted to the First 
Committee by Australia, to the effect that a final deci- 
sion should be deferred until the September session 
of the Assembly which would then act on a report 
submitted by a Special Committee. 


Instead of proposing a special committee of seven 
members whose names should be set out in the reso- 
lution itself, Pakistan proposed that these members 
should be appointed by the President of the Assembly. 


Soviet Accusations 


Denouncing the Committee resolution as an agree- 
ment “cooked up behind the backs of the Assembly,” 
Yakov Malik, of the U.S.S.R. asserted that the lengthy 
discussion in the First Committee proved that the 
United States and the United Kingdom had not aban- 
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doned their plans for laying their hands on these terri- 
tories for the purpose of exploiting them for their own 
interests and, mostly, for strategic and miiltary pur- 
poses. 

In the course of a long speech, Mr. Malik recalled 
that the Soviet proposals for Trusteeship over the terri- 
tories, coincided in all their essential parts with the 
proposals made in the past by the United States to the 
Council of Deputy Foreign Ministers. This situation 
gave reason to believe that there would be no difficulty 
in reaching an agreement. Nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of the question in the Council of Deputy Foreign 
Ministers, as well as the consideration of the question 
at the present session, proved that the United States 
having abandoned its former position, did not even 
think of trying to achieve a solution in conformity with 
and on the basis of the principles of the United Na- 
tions, with the United Nations becoming the adminis- 
tering authority of the former Italian colonies. 


It had become quite clear, Mr. Malik continued, 
that the United States and the United Kingdom were 
preparing special plans with regard to the Italian col- 
onies, plans which fell within the framework of the 
general policy laid down by the United States and the 
United Kingdom, with regard to this question. 


By means of lobbying and “deals,” they had nego- 
tiated with the Government of Italy on the question of 
the future fate of the Italian colonies, circumventing 
and bypassing the United Nations. This horse-trading 
boiled down to an agreement between Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, providing that Cyre- 
naica should be under United Kingdom trusteeship; 
that Tripolitania should be administered by the United 
Kingdom until the end of 1951, after which time the 
administration should be handed over to Italy—all of 
this under a formal United Nations trusteeship; and 
that the Fezzan should go to France, while being for- 
mally, under a United Nations trusteeship. 


Such a proposal was, he said, nothing but a parti- 
tion of the colonies to meet the appetites of the ruling 
circles of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
a partition which recalled the ferocious and greedy 
division of colonies carried out in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries—in which the United Kingdom proved itseli 
by far the greediest power. 


Egyptian Views 


Declaring that he was not limiting his horizon to 
the Arab world, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, said 
all speakers were practically agreed that the solution 
must be in accordance with three guiding principles: 
first, the wishes of the people themselves; second, the 
terms of the Charter; and third, the aim of upholding 
the prestige and the authority of the United Nations. 
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How far were these guiding principles observed by 
the draft resolution before them? Was it in accordance 
with the wishes of the people in the territories? Where, 
and when, and how did these people express their 
wishes freely, as Article 76 of the Charter stipulated? 
Was the Assembly going to act not only without know- 
ing the freely expressed wishes of those populations 
but while knowing exactly the contrary, while knowing 
that these wishes, in spite of suppression and omission, 
and scanty means of expression, were definitely and 
robustly against the whole system proposed by this 
draft resolution? Did anyone sincerely and really 
believe that the people of Somaliland and Libya want- 
ed the return of Italian rule in their countries? Who in 
conscience, and against the will of the populations, 
advocated the return of those people to Italy? The 
people of Libya especially had manifested, and were 
still manifesting beyond doubt, their will for unity and 
independence. They also manifested in strong terms 
their will to resist the return of Italy to their country. 
The dismemberment of Libya and the return of Italy 
to Tripolitania would certainly defy the expressed will 
of the people of that land. It was much deeper than 
that. They were recalling the bitter memory of Italian 
rule, the injustices, the despotism of Italian rule, not 
only during the fascist era, but even before. The Com- 
mittee resolution bore the stamp, “Made in England 
and not at Lake Success.” 


Libyan Independence Urged 


The delegates of Syria and Iraq were amongst other 
Arab states strongly opposing the Committee pro- 
posals, and urging immediate independence for Libya. 
Rafik Asha, of Syria, believed that the contribution of 
the Libyan people to the defeat of fascism entitled 
them to full and unrestricted liberty. Mr. Asha said 
that it was an unhappy fact that the world today was 
divided into two camps, and that every measure pro- 
posed to the Assembly was governed by the criterion, 
does it widen the gulf or does it help to break it 
down? In this case he was afraid that the Committee 
proposals, if adopted, would result in a widening of the 
gulf. Delegations had ranged themselves into various 
camps and it was regrettable that another problem 
should have been added to the already long list of 
problems dividing the world. 


Asmara, capital of Eritrea lies on a high 
plateau, about 7,000 feet above sea level. 





Ethiopia’s Appeal 

The following telegram from His Majesty Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, was received by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie on May 14, with regard 
to the Assembly’s debate on the former Italian 
colonies: 

“At the culminating point of your discussions on 
the fate of millions of human beings in Africa we 
send you all our prayers that God may enlighten you 
on the decision you are about to take. For four 
years our claims have been set out in full by our 
representatives to the four great powers and to the 
United Nations. It is a question of handing back 
to Ethiopia the territory of Eritrea which for thou- 
sands of years has formed an integral part of our 
country, and not of seeking formulae for a special 
regime of independence for a territory which the 
world is agreed is not economically or otherwise 
able to lead an independent existence. The only 
form of independence for Eritrea is reunion with 
Ethiopia. In asking for the return of Eritrea, Ethiopia 
is no more seeking to annex peoples and territories 
which do not belong to her than was France after 
the First World War when asking for the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine, or Greece when asking for the 
return of the Dodecanese. We pray to God that the 
decision you are about to take at this historic moment 
for Ethiopia be a just one.” 


For Iraq, Abdullah Bakr, said the Assembly’s re- 
sponsibility in the matter was so great that no reason 
“in heaven or earth” should persuade delegations to 
reduce an enormous trust to the status of the bargain- 
ing and haggling of common commodity markets. 

Endorsing the proposals for collective trusteeship 
over the territories, Dr. Wellington Koo, of China, 
said his country had always believed in the high pur- 
poses of the International Trusteeship System, which 
stood in contrast to the once prevailing practice of 
annexation carried out as a result of war, and with- 
out regard for the welfare and wishes of the people 
concerned. He considered that the former Italian colo- 
nies provided the best opportunity, and one which 
might not occur again in the forseeable future, for the 
United Nations to implement the principle of United 
Nations Trusteeship and administration. Dr. Koo re- 
called the experience of the League of Nations with 
the mandates system, observing that the League’s 
administration of the Saar Basin had generally been 
recognized as a great success. He did not think ad- 
ministrative or financial aspects of the question would 
prove unsurmountable obstacles in the problem. 


United States Position 
In presenting the views of the United States, War- 
ren R. Austin declared that it was not possible to 
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find a solution that would completely reconcile all 
the various suggestions which had been put forward. 
Nevertheless it was possible, he said, to do three 
things: (1) to apply the Trusteeship System to cer- 
tain territories; (2) to incorporate another territory 
into an adjoining state with homogeneous population 
and interests; and (3) under appropriate guarantees 
for the protection of minorities, to provide for the 
agreements and instruments designed to settle and 
stabilize the rights of states and peoples concernd, 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter and of the Treaty of Peace with Italy. 


Mr. Austin vigorously denied that such a proposal 
was either colonization or colonialism “under either 
its Own name or some other name.” Nor was it sup- 
porting imperialism, he added. Calling attention to 
the “considerable success” attending the efforts of 
the Members of the United Nations to restore suit- 
able peace-time political and economic conditions 
throughout the world, he stressed the obligation to 
assure the peoples of these territories a prompt trans- 
ition from war-time to peace-time administration. 
Not only must uncertainties regarding their future 
be removed, but also new political institutions must 
be provided to prepare the people to govern them- 
selves. Their progressive development towards self- 
government should begin — the earlier the better, 
now rather than after another Assembly session. 


“Economic progress,” said Mr. Austin, “is needed 
to bring them greater benefits and to enable them to 
lay the necessary foundations for early nationhood, 
as in Libya, or to play their part, where appropriate, 
in the development of neighboring nations to whose 
destinies they may be tied, as in Eritrea.” 


Disclaiming the hope of agreement on a “perfect 
formula,” the United States representative outlined 
his delegation’s position in regard to the territories 
as follows: 

The resolution, he said, paved the way for Libya’s 
independence and unity. Independence would be at- 
tained in ten years unless there were very strong 
reasons to the contrary at that time. The guarantee 
of independence would take effect in ten years unless 
at that time the General Assembly, by a two-thirds 
vote, should decide otherwise. Therefore, the burden 
of proof, if this decision were adopted, would rest 
heavily upon those — if there should be any — who 
believed ten years from now that independence should 
not be granted. 

The references to unity, Mr. Austin went on, were 
not taken lightly by his delegation. The trusteeship 
agreements which would be worked out in order to 
implement these recommendations would be expected 
further to strengthen the object of unity. These agree- 
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First Committee Resolution 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

In accordance with Annex XI, paragraph 3, of the 
Treaty of Peace with Italy, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the relevant provisions 
of the Charter, 

HAVING STUDIED the question of the disposal 
of the former Italian Colonies, 

HAVING TAKEN note in particular of the Re- 
port of the Four Power Commission of Investiga- 
tion, and having heard organizations representing 
substantial sections of opinion in the territories con- 
cerned, 

RECOMMENDS 
1. That Libya be granted independence ten years 
from the date of the adoption of this Resolution, 
unless the General Assembly then decides that this 
step is not appropriate at that time. 

(a) that Cyrenaica be placed under the Interna- 

tional Trusteeship System, with the United King- 

dom as the administering authority, without pre- 
judice to its incorporation in a united Libya: 

(b) that the Fezzan be placed under the Interna- 

tional Trusteeship System, with France as the ad- 

ministering authority also without prejudice to its 
incorporation in a united Libya. 

(c) that Tripolitana be placed under the Interna- 

tional Trusteeship System by the end of 1951, with 

Italy as the administering authority, also without 

prejudices to its incorporation in a united Libya. 

During the interim preiod, the present British 

temporary administration shall continue, with the 

assistance of an Advisory Council consisting of 
representatives of Turkey: France, Italy, the United 

Kingdom, the United States, and a representative 

of the people of the territory. The Advisory Coun- 

cil should determine its scope and duties in con- 
sultation with the Administering Authority. 


That the Powers charged with the administration 
of the three territories take all necessary measures 
to promote the co-ordination of their activities in 
order that nothing be done to prejudice the attain- 
ment of an independent Libyan State. The Trustee- 
ship Council will be responsible for supervising the 
execution of this provision. 


2. That former Italian Somaliland be placed under 
the International Trusteeship System with a view to 
its independence with Italy as the Administering 
Authority. 


3. That Eritrea, except for the Western Province, 
be incorporated into Ethiopia, under terms and con- 
ditions set forth below, to include the provision of 
appropriate guarantees for the protection of minori- 
ties and, without prejudice to the sovereignty of 
Ethiopia, appropriate municipal charters for the 
cities of Asmara and Massawa. 


4. That agreements and instruments designed to give 
effect to the foregoing recommendations in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the Charter 
and the provisions of the Treaty of Peace with Italy 
be submitted for the subsequent approval of the 
Fourth Regular Session of the General Assembly 
(except those for Tripolitania, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Regular Session); that the Trus- 
teeship Council, where trusteeship is concerned, and 
otherwise the Interim Committee, be authorized to 
represent the General Assembly in working out such 
agreements, in co-operation with Italy. where Italian 
interests are concerned and with the States involved 
where boundaries are concerned, and that, in the 
case of Libya, the trusteeship agreements so to be 
submitted provide for such adequate inter-territorial 
administration relationships as will promote the at- 
tainment of an independent, unified Libyan State. 





ments would be submitted to the Assembly for ap- 
proval, and the Members would then have a further 
opportunity to assure themselves that the basic ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system were served, with 
special regard to the interests of the inhabitants. 
These interests in the territories were paramount, he 
observed, in connection with other elements of Charter 
requirements, in formulating those agreements. 

As to Tripolitania, Mr. Austin emphasized the 
importance attached to the establishment of an ad- 
visory council, envisaged in the resolution. The 
advisory council, which would include a represen- 
tative of the people, could determine its own scope 
and duties in consultation with the administering 
authority. In so assisting the temporary British Ad- 
ministration, it would be able to aid substantially 
the beginning of the process of political, economic, 
social, and educational development which must pre- 
cede independence. 
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As regard Eritrea, said Mr. Austin, the draft reso- 
lution reflected the desire of the majority of the in- 
habitants to be incorporated within Ethiopia. It also 
satisfied Ethiopia’s need for a seaport. Moreover, the 
proposal called for the protection of minorities and 
for municipal charters for Asmara and Massawa, 
and the implementation of this provision would be 
through an international instrument or agreement. 

As to Italian Somaliland, Mr. Austin explained 
that again ultimate independence was the objective; 
transfer of administration to Italy as the administer- 
ing authority would not take place until a Trusteeship 
agreement satisfactory to the Assembly was approved. 
“In entrusting the administration of these territories 
of Tripolitania and Somaliland to Italy,” he conclud- 
ed, “we shall be welcoming the Italy of today as a 
partner in the great task of assisting the people of 
Africa on the road of political and economic prog- 
ress.” : 
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Declaring that Latin American delegations occu- 
pied a position of complete impartiality on the ques- 
tion, Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, at the 
same time felt that Italy’s claims should not be ig- 
nored. Italy had made mistakes in the past but this 
did not mean that, chastened by the war, “demo- 
cratic Italy” would repeat those mistakes in the 
future. The debate had clearly shown that the peo- 
ples of certain of the territories were not yet ready 
for independence. The ideal solution, said Dr. 
Belaunde, would be to grant immediate independ- 
ence to the territories, but as this was not at present 
practicable, the best solution was to adopt the trans- 
ition plan proposed by the majority of the First 
Committee. 


United Kingdom Views 


Replying to criticisms that the proposals in the 
First Committee’s resolution represented a compro- 
mise, Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United King- 
dom, said that “in politics perfection is hard to come 
by.” Taking into account the realities of the world 
today, these proposals represented the best possible 
solution. 


Sir Alexander strongly denied that the proposals 
resulted from some conspiracy between the United 
Kingdom and Italian governments, accusations which 
he described as “arrant nonsense.” Was it a crime 
for two or more nations to get together and agree 
on a scheme and then submit it to the Assembly for 
examination and decision? It seemed to him a better 
way of doing constructive work than merely succeed- 
ing each other on the rostrum and exchanging views. 
But if a proposal to the Assembly did not meet with 
the approval of the Soviet and its satellites, it was 
“a maneouver.” 


Sir Alexander emphasized that all proposals con- 
tained in the First Committee’s resolution had been 
advocated by different delegations in one form or 
another at various stages during the debates. Repre- 
sentatives referring to the records of the First Com- 
mittee could count up how many delegations had 
advocated Italian trusteeship for Somaliland. They 
could also note how wide the support had been for 
Ethiopia to obtain her economic ethnic and strategic 
claims to at least a part of Eritrea. At the same time 
large numbers of delegations had felt that provision 
should be made for Italian communities in those 
parts of Eritrea which might be ceded to. Ethiopia. 


The records also showed that while all delegations 
recognized that Libya’s future was independence and 
unity, very few had denied that a period of assistance 
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under the International Trusteeship system was needed 
before independence. It could therefore, he said, 
hardly be argued that there was anything new in the 
proposals, particularly regarding Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland. 


Tripolitanian Question 


So conflicting had the views been regarding Libya 
that the need for a compromise had become obviously 
vital and urgent. The main difficulty was the question 
of Tripolitania, and it had become apparent that if the 
various points of view could be reconciled, a global 
and final solution for all the territories could be 
achieved. It was in this spirit and as a result of per- 
fectly proper and legitimate conversations between 
Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza that the United Kingdom 
had presented a proposal with the purpose of recon- 
ciling these conflicting points of view. 


Sir Alexander said his government was certain that 
the people of Tripolitania would come to realize 
that they had nothing to fear from Italy and that Italy 
had, in fact, much with which to help them. In the 
interval Italy would have to prove by her actions in 
Somaliland that she was indeed worthy to be entrusted 
with the duty of leading backward peoples towards 
independence. 


The United Kingdom delegate assured the Assem- 
bly that, in the meantime, his government intended to 
introduce indigenous officials into the administration 
of Tripolitania, and encourage the development of 
representative institutions, comparable with those 
which Britain planned to introduce into neighboring 
Cyrenaica. 


“Sacred Right of Peoples” 


The delegate of Haiti, Emile St. Lot, who was the 
only Latin American representative to vote for the 
First Committee’s resolution, but against the clauses 
calling for Italian trusteeship in Tripolitania and So- 
maliland, emphasized Haiti’s deep respect for the 
principles underlying the foundations of the United 
Nations. Those principles were clear and imperative. 
“First of all, there was the principle of equality be- 
tween nations,” said Mr. St. Lot. “Secondly, there 
is the sacred right of peoples to self-determination. We 
are not sufficiently idealistically minded to believe that 
our Organization is not compelled to make allowance, 
to a certain extent, for the realities of our time. But we 
do believe that these realities can be conciliated with 
the principles upon which our Organization rests, and 
that the minimum of effort should be applied, while 
taking these realities into account, not to mock and 
flout the lofty ideals of the United Nations.” 


(Continued on page 604) 
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ASSEMBLY’S WELCOME TO ISRAEL 


New Member’s Pledge of Co-operation for Peace 


“Whatever share we may have in the councils of 
the United Nations will be devoted wholly to strength- 
ening peace in the world, to furthering the brother- 
hood of peoples, and to safeguarding the equality and 
dignity of man.” 

With this pledge by Moshe Sharett, its Foreign 
Minister, the year-old State of Israel became a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations on May 11 “in a spirit of 
humility, anxious for guidance and enlightenment.” 

Immediately after the General Assembly voted to 
admit Israel, the President, Dr. H. V. Evatt, of Aus- 
tralia, invited Mr. Sharett to a seat on the platform. 
On behalf of the United Nations and the General 
Assembly, Dr. Evatt extended a welcome to the 59th 
Member. 


“We shall accord to Israel friendship and co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of the common purposes set 
out in the Charter,” he said, “and we know that in 
return we shall obtain from Israel, this new Member 
of the United Nations, loyalty to the organization and 
co-operation with its Members, all of whom are 
working for the same great objectives.” 

Dr. Evatt looked forward to the time “when we 
shall find co-operation and friendship and, indeed, 
comradeship between all the peoples of the Middle 
East, in accordance with the best interests of that 
region and with the great principles of the Charter.” 


Also extending a welcome, Dr. Max Henriquez 
Urena, of the Dominican Republic, remarked that 


Moshe Sharett, Israeli Foreign Minister, being con- 
gratulated by Dr. H. V. Evatt, President of the 
Assembly, after Israel’s admission. 


the desire of the Hebrew people for its own country 
and its own nation had been its guiding star. That 
star would illuminate its road, its conscience, and 
its mind in maintaining in Palestine the Republic 
which it had founded and which must be a model 
of democracy, progress, civilization, and work. 


That Republic, he said, will be a nation in which 
there will be no religious intolerance, for in a ter- 
ritory where the sacred relics of three different re- 
ligions are kept, there can be nothing but the greatest 
respect for all freedoms and religions. The power 
of the Hebrew people would be its desire for peace, 
because of which it had become a nation and had 
been admitted as a Member of the United Nations. 


Israel's Thanks 


Expressing thanks, Mr. Sharett declared that this 
was a great moment for the State of Israel and for 
the Jewish people throughout the world. It was 
the consummation of a people’s transition from po- 
litical anonymity to clear identity; from inferior to 
equal status; from mere. passive protest to active re- 
sponsibility; and from exclusion to membership in 
the family of nations. 


While the State of Israel claimed no allegiance from 
Jews in other lands, it would regard it as a most 
sacred trust to keep its door open to all Jews who 
needed a home. As a sovereign entity, the State 
rested on the loyalty of its own citizens and was alone 
responsible for its actions and policies. 


Mr. Sharett expressed gratitude to those nations 
which had championed the rights and aspirations of 
the Jewish people and its claims to nationhood in 
Palestine. 


The Jewish State arose, Mr. Sharett continued, 
because it had become a world necessity. Two his- 
toric trends—catastrophe in Europe and achievement 
in Zion—converged to bring it about “in our time.” 
In the Second World War three of every four Jews 
in Europe—one of every three Jews in the world— 
were put to death. Not only did the Jews of all the 
Allied nations take a full part in the struggle, but 
the Jews of Palestine bore their share as a nation in 
arms. The denial of independence to the Jewish 
people would have been a flagrant anomaly and a 
grievous wrong. By admitting Israel to Member- 
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ship, the Assembly was doing no more than sanc- 
tioning the final application of its own decree. 

The fact that Israel’s rapid integration in the in- 
ternational structure was due to a deliberate decision 
of the United Nations had its far-reaching implica- 
tions. Israel’s organic connection with the United 
Nations had combined with its own compelling in- 
terest in dictating its course of action in international 
affairs—a course of undivided loyalty to the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and of consecration to the 
cause of peace. 

Yearning for Peace 

Israel yearned for peace both in its own vital in- 
terest and out of its concern for the survival of the 
Jewish people. It wanted to be friends with all 
peace-loving nations, and pledged its co-operation to 
them all, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
for the preservation and defence of universal peace 
and progress. 

That pledge became an earnest and urgent appeal 
when addressed to its closest neighbors—the Arab 
states and the other nations of the Middle East. 

“We are not aware of any serious conflict between 
us and our neighbors which cannot today be resolved 
by peaceful negotiations. The recent direct armis- 
tice agreements between Israel on the one hand and 
Egypt, the Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan, respectively, 
on the other hand—agreements in which the spon- 
sorship and mediation of the United Nations proved 
so effective—strengthen that belief,” Mr. Sharett said. 

“Israel’s Membership in the United Nations, bring- 
ing it within a common forum with six Arab states, 
may facilitate progress towards understanding. The 
war against Israel and its aftermath have changed 
some elements of the pattern envisaged in the 1947 
resolution [the Partition Plan]. The changes must 
perforce find their expression in the future peace set- 
tlement. There is no intrinsic reason why these mod- 
ifications, based on new realities, should not become 
the subject of general consent. 

“My Government has taken careful note of the 
discussions held in the ad hoc Political Committee 
on certain problems still outstanding between Israel 
and its neighbors on the one hand and between Israel 
and the United Nations on the other. We shall pursue 
our steadfast efforts to assist in the earliest possible 
settlement of these issues by discussions between 
Israel and the neighboring states and through the 
good offices of the United Nations. We shall cer- 
tainly strive to take a constructive and responsible 
part in whatever discussions may take place on those 
subjects at the next session of the General Assembly.” 

Quoting from a statement by Israel’s Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Sharett said that his nation’s foreign policy 
would be based on the following five principles: 
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Members of the Israeli delegation take their seats 
in the Assembly chamber. Left to right: Arthur 
Lourie, Consul-General in New York; Major Aubrey 
S. Eban; and Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett. 


®@ Loyalty to the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations Charter and friendship with all peace-loving 
states, especially with the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. 

@ Efforts to achieve an Arab-Jewish alliance based 
on economic, social, cultural, and political co-opera- 
tion with the neighboring countries, the alliance to 
be within the framework of the United Nations and 
not directed against any of its Members. 

®@ Support for all measures which strengthen peace, 
guarantee the rights of man and the equality of na- 
tions, and enhance the authority and effectiveness of 
the United Nations. 

@ The right of all Jews who wish to resettle in their 
historic homeland to leave the countries of their 
present abode. 

® The effective preservation of the complete inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Israel. 


Flag-Raising 

The meeting of the Assembly at which Israel was 
admitted to Membership adjourned at 8 p. m. on 
May 11. The next day, at 10.30 a. m., the flag of 
Israel was raised for the first time with the flags of 
the other 58 Members in front of the Administration 
Building at Lake Success—between the flags of two 
of its neighbors, Iraq and Lebanon, according to the 
alphabetical order. . 

A crowd of several hundred witnessed the brief 
ceremony, including Mr. Sharett and Israel’s represen- 
tative to the United Nations, Major Aubrey S. Eban. 
The raising of the flag—the blue star of David with 
blue bars on a white background—marked, said Mr. 
Sharett, the full emancipation of the Jewish people. 

“I can only pray,” he declared, “that we will prove 
worthy of the dignity this restores to us; that we may 
prove equal to the responsibility which this new status 
imposes on us.” 
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Assembly’s Debate on Admitting Israel 


Positions Stated by Several Delegations 


Before the General Assembly admitted Israel to 
Membership on May 11, 21 of the 58 Members took 
part in a five-hour debate—thirteen who voted in 
favor of admission, six who voted against, and two 
who abstained. 


Presenting the report of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, which recommended admission, Dr. Homero 
Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador, the Rapporteur, ex- 
pressed confidence that, in a spirit of goodwill, the 
Arab and Jewish States would try to bring about 
future co-operation and understanding, which was the 
purpose and the aim of the United Nations. 


Support 


Jan Drohojowski, of Poland, believed that the cause 
of peace would be promoted by the admission of Israel 
and that both Israel and the United Nations would 
benefit. 


For the United States, Warren R. Austin expressed 
confidence that the Government of Israel would take 
into consideration the serious and thoughtful views on 
the questions of Jerusalem and the future of the Arab 
refugees expressed in the ad hoc Political Committee. 


In the matter of admission, the Assembly was con- 
cerned solely with the qualifications of Israel for 
Membership. The United States, with a very large 
majority of the Committee, considered that Israel was 
qualified under the Charter requirements. 


The Netherlands delegation believed that the ad- 
mission of Israel would promote a generally acceptable 
solution of the problems still to be settled, and the 
Guatemalan representative, Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer, 
argued that those problems had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the question of admission. The United Nations 
had already considered these matters, he said, and 
had laid down a certain line of conduct which it was 
following and which, therefore, should be allowed to 
run its normal and natural course. 


Jean Chauvel stated that the French Government 
had become convinced that Israel, while anxious not 
to commit itself immediately to a hard and fast for- 
mula, was willing to admit, if its rights of administra- 
tion were recognized, that the provisions taken for the 
protection of the Holy Places should be in accordance 
with the terms of the Assembly’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, subject to the effective supervision of the 
United Nations; also that the region of Jerusalem 
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should be placed under the effective control of the 
United Nations—control that would extend to the 
town which, however, would be under Israeli admin- 
istration. 

For New Zealand, Sir Carl Berendsen emphasized 
that due respect for the decisions of the United Na- 
tions would be expected from Israel just as from every 
other Member. 

Uruguay pointed out that the problems of Jerusalem 
and of refugees would come before the Assembly at 
its next regular session. 

The Bolivian representative, who had abstained 
from voting in the ad hoc Political Committee, stated 
that the assurances given by Israel in regard to these 
problems since then would enable his delegation to 
vote for admission. 


The Peruvian representative, too, expressed his 
delegation’s conviction that Israel, having been ad- 
mitted to Membership, would be under more of a 
moral obligation to accept the recommendations of the 
Conciliation Commission than if it were outside the 
organization. 


Opposition 


Among those who voted against the admission, 
the representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen spoke in the Assembly debate. 


Abdul Majid Abbas, of Iraq, contended that in the 
ad hoc Political Committee the representative of Israel 
had given no answer which could solve the problem 
of. the refugees. Furthermore, the answers regarding 
the status of Jerusalem and the Holy Places obviously 
had been out of tune with the previous decision of 
the Assembly in Paris. 

Was the Assembly satisfied, he asked, that the appli- 
cant had definite boundaries within which to exercise 
its jurisdiction? Why not wait for the report of the 
Conciliation Commission to satisfy the Assembly on 
many points? 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, also argued that 
Israel was a state without frontiers, both from with- 
out and from within. Israel had given unsatisfactory 
answers to important questions. Count Bernadotte, 
he contended, had been assassinated in such a manner 
and in such circumstances that it was legitimate to 
suppose “that the Jewish authorities do know who 
assassinated him, and still do not want to prosecute the 
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assassin or assassins.” He charged the Jews with 
systematically driving a whole nation out of their lands 
and homes. 


Existence of this state had been made possible only 
by the use of force against the Arabs of Palestine, 
stated Rafik Asha, of Syria, who did not regard Israel 
as peace-loving. History would say of those who voted 
in favor of admission that they erected a state by force 
and called it peace-loving; that they rewarded violence 
with praise and forgot its victims. 

Israel today, declared Dr. Charles Malik, of Leba- 
non, did not seem in its structure, action, and declared 
intentions to conform to the previous wishes and deci- 
sions of the Assembly. That was why in the ad hoc 
Political Committee Lebanon had proposed a defer- 
ment of action until the next session of the Assembly. 

From all the statements that had been made by the 
leaders and representatives of Israel, Dr. Malik could 
not conclude that Israel would take back into its terri- 
tory all the Arab refugees who wished to go home and 
live at peace with their neighbors. Nor could he con- 
clude that Israel would not incorporate into its terri- 
tory the New City of Jerusalem. But both of these re- 
quirements had been specifically laid down by solemn 
resolutions of the Assembly. 


The International Refugee Organization was spend- 
ing millions of dollars every month on the resettlement 
of Jews in Palestine, which meant the unsettlement of 
at least the same number of Arabs. Could not the IRO 
turn part of its zeal towards the Arab refugees? 

Was Jerusalem going to be partitioned or was it 
going to be preserved as a Holy City for all mankind? 
The Arabs and Moslems of the Middle East had 


The scroll of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the State of Israel signed on 
May 14, 1948. One sentence of this his- 
toric document reads: ‘‘We appeal to the 
United Nations to assist the Jewish people 
in the building of its State and admit Israel 
into the family of nations.” This wish has 
now been fulfilled. 


agreed to internationalize Jerusalem with the Chris- 
tians and Jews of the West. If for any reason this 
exceedingly rare opportunity were now missed by the 
Christian statesmanship of the West, Dr. Malik felt 
that history would not pass a favorable judgment on 
the quality of that statesmanship. 

Charging that power politics had overshadowed all 
other considerations and made of Palestine a barter 
merchandise and a bargaining issue in settlements and 
rewards, beginning with the First World War, Assayed 
Hassan Ibrahim, of Yemen, asserted that political 
maneuvers had gone hand in hand with illegal irregu- 
larities. The admission of Israel would be premature 
and would prejudice the fate of the displaced persons 
of Palestine, he said. 

This view was supported by Sheikh Ahmed Jabbar, 
of Saudi Arabia. He warned the Assembly that unless 
the “nefarious system” of the balance of power were 
replaced by a policy calculated to preserve the inalien- 
able rights of the lawful inhabitants of the whole of 
Palestine, it would be futile to waste so much time and 
energy in international conferences which, under pre- 
vailing conditions, would end in much talk about 
peace, while the road to war and conflict was being 
solidly paved. 


Abstaining 


Two of the nine states which abstained in the final 
vote—Belgium and El Salvador—also took part in 
the Assembly debate. 

While El Salvador had recognized Israel and main- 


tained friendly relations with it, Dr. Hector David 
Castro said that his delegation found that the answers 





given by the Israeli representative in the ad hoc Po- 
litical Committee did not confirm a really firm will on 
the part of the Government of Israel to fulfil the reso- 
lutions of the Assembly on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and on the repatriation of refugees. 

Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, also explained that his 


delegation felt that the statements and explanations 
made by the representative of Israel were not fully 
sufficient. 

As in the ad hoc Political Committee, Iraq raised in 
the Assembly debate the question of the abstention of 
the United Kingdom, a permanent member, in the 


Committee Examination of Israel’s Application 


The ad hoc Political Committee devoted ten meet- 
ings to the question before it recommended Israel for 
Membership. 

At the Committee’s invitation, Major Aubrey S. 
Eban, representing the Government of Israel, an- 
swered questions and made such statements as the 
Committee deemed desirable. (See page 556.) 

Argentina proposed that the Committee should also 
invite the Holy See to submit a report on the guaran- 
tees which it considered necessary for the protection 
of the Holy Places and for safeguarding free access 
to them. Greece and Saudi Arabia suggested that this 
invitation should be extended to the Orthodox Pa- 
triarchate and to the Moslem religious authorities as 
represented by the Supreme Council of the Ulema 
Al-Azhar. 

These proposals were later withdrawn, but the 
representative of Argentina requested that the Com- 
mittee’s report to the Assembly should express the 
desire that the United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion, when studying the question of the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem and the problem of the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places and free access to them, 
should take into account the views of the Holy See 
and other religious authorities who desired to present 
their position within a reasonable time limit, in written 
or verbal form. Argentina further suggested that the 
Committee’s report should also include reference to 
the fact that the Committee had taken note of the 
assurances given by the Israeli representative with 
regard to the internationalization of Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the question of guarantees for the protection of 
the Holy Places and free access thereto. 

After the Committee endorsed the Argentine pro- 
posal that these remarks should be included in the 
report, Norway, supported by Denmark and Sweden, 
requested that the report should include a reference 
to the Commission of Churches on International Af- 
fairs, an organization created by the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
in case other religious authorities were mentioned. 
This request was mentioned in the report. 


Deferment Rejected 


Lebanon proposed that action on the admission of 
Israel should be postponed until the Government of 
Israel had accepted the principle of the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem and the principle that the refu- 
gees who wished to return to their homes should be 
allowed to do so. The proposal also provided that the 
Conciliation Commission should be instructed to con- 
duct negotiations with the Government of Israel with 
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a view to ascertaining its acceptance of these two 
principles and to report to the fourth regular session 
of the Assembly. 

In its final form, this draft resolution as revised 
took note of “the unsatisfactory nature of the report 
on the assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte and 
Colonel Andre Serot,” and in its operative part merely 
recommended deferment of action on the admission 
of Israel to the fourth regular session. 


The revised Lebanese draft resolution was rejected. 
however, by a vote of 19-25, with 12 abstentions. 

On May 6, Australia introduced a joint draft reso- 
lution of Australia, Canada, Guatemala, Haiti, Pan- 
ama, the United States, and Uruguay, recommending 
that the Assembly admit Israel to Membership. A 
Chilean amendment to add to the preamble references 
to the Assembly resolutions of November 29, 1947, 
and December 11, 1948, and to the explanations 
made by the Israeli representative with respect to 
their implementation, was adopted, and the joint 
draft resolution, thus amended, was also adopted, on 
May 9, by a roll-call vote of 33-11, with 13 absten- 
tions. This was the text that was recommended to 
and later adopted by the Assembly. (For the text and 
voting, see box on page 557.) - 


Question of Abstention 


An incidental matter discussed by the ad hoc Po- 
litical Committee was the Security Council’s practice 
of not considering an abstention by one of the perma- 
nent members of the Council as a “veto.” Iraq sub- 
mitted a draft resolution asking that an inquiry be 
sent to the Council seeking further explanation for 
the validity of the vote taken in the Council with 
regard to Israel’s application in view of the absten- 
tion of one of the permanent members — the United 
Kingdom. Without prejudice to the discussion of the 
merits of the case, the proposal also sought an advis- 
ory opinion from the International Court of Justice 
on the nature of this vote. 

The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
that the abstention of his delegation had been in 
accordance with the practice adopted in the Council 
by the five permanent members. Such abstention of 
one of the permanent members did not constitute a 
veto, and therefore the Council could take action when 
a resolution was supported by seven or more votes. 

Taking note of the general tone of the discussion, 
the representative of Iraq later said that he would not 
press for a vote on his draft resolution, but reserved 
the right to raise the point again. 
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Security Council’s vote recommending Israel for Mem- 
bership. Article 27 of the Charter, said Mr. Abbas, 
calls for the affirmative concurrence of the five perma- 
nent members of the Council, and, he argued, an 
abstention does not constitute an affirmative vote of 
concurrence. The Assembly, he submitted, would do 
well to clarify that point in order to be certain of being 
on solid legal ground. He contended that the Security 






General Assembly Resolution and Voting on 
Admission of Israel to Membership in 
United Nations, May 11, 1949 


HAVING RECEIVED the report of the Security Council 
on the application of Israel for Membership in the 
United Wations, 

NoTING that, in the judgment of the Security Coun- 
cil, Israel is a peace-loving state and is able and willing 
to carry out the obligations contained in the Charter, 

NotTING that the Security Council has recommended 
to the General Assembly that it admit Israel to Mem- 
bership in the United Nations, 

NOTING FURTHERMORE the declaration by the State 
of Israel that it “unreservedly accepts the obligations 
of the United Nations Charter and undertakes to honor 
them from the day when it becomes a Member of 
the United Nations,” 

RECALLING its resolutions of 29 November 1947 and 
11 December 1948 and taking note of the declarations 
and explanations made by the representative of the 
Government of Israel before the ad hoc Political 
Committee in respect of the implementation of the 
said resolutions, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

ACTING in discharge of its functions under Article 
4 of the Charter and rule 125 of its rules of procedure, 

1. Decwwes that Israel is a peace-loving state which 
accepts the obligations contained in the Charter and 
is able and willing to carry out those obligations; 

2. DEcIDEs to admit Israel to Membership in the 
United Nations. 
































Voting 








IN FAVoR: Argentina, Australia, Bolivia (*), Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France (*), Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg (*), Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Union of South Africa (*), U.S.S.R., United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

AGainsT: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia (*), 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen. 

ABSTAINING: Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, El Salva- 
dor (**), Greece, Siam, Sweden, Turkey, United 
Kingdom. 



















(*) Abstained in ad hoc Political Committee. 
(**) Absent at time of voting in ad hoc Political 
Committee. 
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A new district in Tel Aviv 


Council decision was invalid and that the decision of 
the ad hoc Political Committee, based on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, was therefore null and void. 
He asked the Assembly to consult the International 
Court of Justice on the matter. 

A reply on this point was made by Dr. Ramon 
Zaydin, of Cuba, whose representative was President 
of the Security Council when Israel was recommended 
for Membership. Dr. Zaydin argued that the Council’s 
recommendation was legal and that it did not violate 
any article of the Charter or any rule of procedure. 
The Council, he said, was a political organ whose 
functions and powers were regulated by the Charter. 
The Council had the right to interpret all the precepts 
that regulate its procedure, and when its President, in 
the vote on Israel, applied the same interpretation that 
had already been applied 36 times, he was merely ful- 
filling the legal interpretations of the provisions of the 
Charter. 

Before putting the draft resolution recommended 
by the ad hoc Political Committee to a vote, Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt, of Australia, President of the Assembly, 
ruled that the recommendation coming from the Secur- 
ity Council affected the internal government and pro- 
cedure of the Council and must be accepted by the 
Assembly as a recommendation of the Council within 
the meaning of the Charter. A similar ruling had been 
given by the Chairman of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, and he had no doubt whatever that it was 
correct. 

The recommendation for Israel’s admission was 
then voted on, 37-12, with 9 abstentions. Having ob- 
tained the required two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting—abstentions are not counted for 
this purpose—the resolution was adopted. (For the 
text and voting, see box in adjacent column.) 

After the vote, Dr. Evatt invited Moshe Sharett, 
Foreign Minister of Israel, to the platform, and Israel 
was formally admitted. (See page 552.) 
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Israel Explains Policy to Committee 


During the ad hoc Political Committee’s prolonged 
debate on the admission of Israel to Membership in the 
United Nations, the representative of Israel, Major 
Aubrey S. Eban, was heard at six meetings. He willingly 
gave the views of his Government on the problems of 
Jerusalem and Arab refugees while reserving its opinion 
with regard to the relevance of extraneous issues to the 
question of admission to Membership. The only question 
relevant to the Committee’s discussion, he submitted, 
was the eligibility of Israel for Membership within the 
meaning of Article 4 of the Charter. 


Jerusalem 


Summing up his Government’s attitude on the Jeru- 
salem problem, Major Eban said that it advocated the 
establishment by the United Nations of an international 
regime for Jerusalem concerned exclusively with the 
control and protection of Holy Places, and would co- 
operate with such a regime. 

It would also agree to place under international con- 
trol Holy Places in parts of its territory outside Jeru- 
salem, and supported the suggestion that guarantees 
should be given for the protection of the Holy Places 
in Palestine and for free access to them. 

It was prepared to offer the fullest safeguards and 
guarantees for the security of religious institutions in 
the exercise of their functions, and to negotiate imme- 
diately with all religious authorities concerned with that 
end in view. Negotiations of that nature had already 
been opened. 

The Israeli Government would persevere in its efforts 
to repair the damage inflicted on religious buildings and 
sites in the course of the war. 

Integration of the Jewish part of Jerusalem into the 
life of the State of Israel had occurred as a natural 
historical process. That integration, which was paralleled 
by a similar process in the Arab area, was not incom- 
patible with the establishment of an international re- 
gime, with full juridical status, for the protection of 
Holy Places, no matter where situated. 


Israel would continue to seek agreement with the 
Arab interests concerned in the maintenance and preser- 
vation of peace and the reopening of blocked access into 
and within the City of Jerusalem. Negotiations on that 
subject would not, however, affect the juridical status 
of Jerusalem, to be defined by international consent. 

Israel would give its full attention to all proposals to 
satisfy international interests in Jerusalem in the firm 
belief that the United Nations should assume only such 
responsibilities as it was willing and able to exercise and 
as did not exceed the limits required for the genuine 
satisfaction of universal religious interests. It noted the 
General Assembly resolution of December 11, 1948, 
providing for the discussion of a lasting solution of the 
Jerusalem problem at its fourth regular session, and 
hoped to contribute either by commenting on proposals 
put forward or by submitting proposals of its own. 

The matter of refugees, Major Eban stated, had raised 
a humanitarian issue and also had serious implications 
for the future peace, development, and welfare of the 
Middle East. A solution could be found only within a 
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final settlement creating conditions of co-operation be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors. 

Any rehabilitation of Arab refugees in any part of 
the Middle East, whether in Israel or in the neighbor- 
ing countries, involved intricate tasks of resettlement. 
The two most widely advocated principles were reset- 
tlement in the places from which they had fled and re- 
settlement in areas where they would live under a Gov- 
ernment akin to them in spirit and tradition and in which 
their smooth integration would be immediately possible 
with no resultant friction. 

It was not yet ascertainable how many Arabs wished 
to return under conditions that might be prescribed by 
the Assembly or how many Arabs Israel c@uld receive 
in the light of existing political and economic considera- 
tions. Israel’s first objective at Lausanne would be to 
reach an agreement by direct negotiation on the contri- 
bution to be made by each Government toward the set- 
tlement of that grave problem. The extent of its conttri- 
bution would depend entirely on the formal establish- 
ment of peace and relations of good neighborliness be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. 

Israel had already announced its acceptance of obli- 
gations to make compensation for abandoned lands. 
Israel reaffirmed its obligation to protect the persons and 
property of all communities living within its borders. It 
would not countenance any discrimination or interference 
with the rights and liberties of individuals or groups 
forming such minorities. It looked forward to the res- 
toration of peaceful conditions which might enable re- 
laxation of any restrictions on the liberty of persons 
or property. He hoped that Arab Governments would 
contribute to an improvement in the atmosphere by a 
similar declaration of willingness to discontinue mea- 
sures instituted against Jewish citizens in their countries 
and to restore their full freedom and equality of status. 

Israel was prepared to lend its assistance to the efforts 
of international, governmental, and non-governmental 
agencies to alleviate the immediate plight of those refu- 
gees suffering hardships as a result of the war. 

It felt that prolongation of that distress without alle- 
viation and final settlement undermined the stability of 
the Middle East. 

Major Eban pointed out that the Conciliation Com- 
mission had expressed the opinion “that the refugee 
problem cannot be permanently solved unless other po- 
litical questions, notably the question of boundaries, are 
also solved.” He thought that the views of his Govern- 
ment on the boundary question did not constitute a 
major obstacle on the road to settlement. 


Bernadotte 


As for the assassination of Count Folke Bernadotté 
and Colonel Andre Serot, Major Eban said that this had 
been a source of deep distress and acute mortification 
to the Government and people of Israel. While admit- 
ting failure, however, in the functioning of its security 
system in the past, that Government could not admit 
that any conclusions could be drawn from that event 
with respect to its present capacity to fulfil its interna- 
tional obligations. 
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Promoting Political Co-operation 
New Measures Approved by Assembly 


One of the Assembly’s most instructive debates 
related to new methods proposed for promoting 
international political co-operation. The proposals 
under this head were important in themselves. But 
the debate also brought out basic differences of out- 
look and policy which affect all political questions 
coming before the organization. 

e The first resolution aimed to restore the General 
Act of 1928 to “its original efficacy.” The General 
Act, which was drawn up by the League of Nations, 
provided for methods of pacific settlement. The reso- 
lution before the Assembly instructed the Secretary- 
General to revise it and hold it open for accession by 
states. 

e The second proposal recommended that the Secur- 
ity Council consider the utility and desirability of 
appointing raporteurs and conciliators in cases brought 
before it. 

e The next proposal provided for constituting a 
panel of persons of competence who would be avail- 
able to the General Assembly, the Security Council 
and their subsidiary organs for serving on commis- 
sions of inquiry or-conciliation. 

e The last resolution in effect proposed to refer back 
to the Interim Committee certain amendments which 
it had recommended on the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure. 

All these proposals had been adopted in the ad hoc 
Political Committee, but the Assembly debate cov- 
ered the whole range of earlier discussion. 

United States 

“If the United Nations achieves success and a dis- 
tinguished career,” said Warren R. Austin in present- 
ing the United States position, “it will not be on 
account of that chapter of the Charter relating to 
enforcement, but on account of all the rest of the 
Charter which relates to pacific settlement and the 
prevention of disturbances of the peace.” 

Speaking first on the specific recommendations 
before the Assembly, Mr. Austin said that the pro- 
posed panel for enquiry and conciliation has the 
simple purpose of aiding the Security Council, the 
General Assembly or the Interim Committee or Mem- 
ber states themselves for settlement of disputes. No 
state or organ was obliged to use it nor was any per- 
sonality chosen for the panel bound to serve though 
he would be expected to do his best to make his 
services available. The experience of United Nations 
bodies, even in the brief period since the adoption 
of the Charter, has shown the almost constant need 
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for competent persons to serve in such a capacity. 

The next recommendation was for the appointment 
of a rapporteur or conciliator at an early stage in 
the consideration of disputes brought to the attention 
of the Security Council. This method had been suc- 
cessfully used in the League. It is a flexible and 
constructive method worthy of the attention of the 
Security Council. 

The General Act provides appropriate means for 
the parties to it to fulfil their obligations under 
Article 33 of the Charter and to attempt settlement 
of disputes before bringing them to the United Na- 
tions. The United States is not a party to the General 
Act, but supports this proposal because it will aid 
other states who are members in rendering effective 
between themselves a multilateral pacific settlement 
treaty. 
Having dealt with the recommendations, Mr. Austin 
then set forth the United States viewpoint on the 
powers and functions of the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. The first purpose of the United 
Nations is the maintenance of peace and security 
and, in this field, the General Assembly, the Security 
Council and the Members themselves all have inter- 
locking responsibilities, he said. The Assembly can 
discuss and, subject to Article 12, recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of its origin, which it considers likely to 
impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Charter. It is reasonable 
and proper that the General Assembly should use 
these broad powers. It is also natural to expect that 
they would be relied upon where action by the 
Security Council is made impossible by the veto. 

Another area in which the General Assembly has 
responsibilities is in the broad study and formulation 
of recommendations in the field of international 
political co-operation. When the Interim Committee 
examines the role of the -Assembly in pacific settle- 
ment, it might be expected to consider these princi- 
ples. Because it would be useful to await the wider 
consideration by the Interim Committee, the United 
States had recommended that the two proposed 
amendments to the Assembly’s rules of procedure 
be committed back to the Interim Committee. 

Proceeding to discuss the Assembly’s role in main- 
taining peace, Mr. Austin said that while the Security 
Council has the primary responsibility, it would be 
mis-reading the Charter to think that it alone has the 
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responsibility. It is not the plan of the Charter that 
every dispute between Member States shall go before 
the Security Council as early as possible. First 
Members are obligated, under Article 2, to “settle 
their international disputes by peaceful means . . .” 
and to “refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force ...” They are also under 
a duty, according to Article 33 to seek a solution by 
one of the well-understood methods of pacific settle- 
ment, such as “negotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration,” and so forth. 

Thus, argued Mr. Austin, there is an obligation 
on the part of members not to take a dispute to the 
Security Council unless and until they have made a 
previous effort to settle it. “This is one of the great 
general principles of international co-operation: that 
all international disputes should promptly be settled 
by the parties by peaceful means, in conformity with 
the principles of justice and of international law. This 
is entirely consistent with the responsibilities of the 
Security Council and of the General Assembly.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Austin argued that under the Char- 
ter, no member of the Security Council—and certainly 
no permanent member—should claim a voice in the 
settlement of a dispute which the parties can work 
out themselves before it develops in seriousness so 
as to become a threat to the international community. 
The demand of a member of the Security Council to 
have such a voice—and particularly a deciding voice, 
by virtue of the veto—as to the settlement of all dis- 
putes would only confirm the suspicion that the motive 
is other than a sound organization of peace. 

Describing the work of the Interim Committee Mr. 
Austin recalled that it had planned a long-range study 
in the field of political co-operation. This will prob- 
ably come up before the next session of the Assembly. 
The specific proposals it had now advanced were in 
the nature of “technical aids for pacific settlement 
procedures.” If the U.S.S.R. had participated in the 
Interim Committee proceedings, it would have real- 
ized that the judgment of all members had been 
brought to bear on these questions not with a view to 
by-passing the Security Council but “with the idea of 
looking beyond the immediate dispute to ways and 
means of developing Charter potentialities and handl- 
ing international political business in all organs.” 


Poland 


Mr. Katz-Suchy’s first objection was to the Interim 
Committee itselfi—an “illegal” body set up to by-pass 
Charter provisions which prevent certain countries 
converting the United Nations into an obedient organ 
of their policy. Being itself illegal, the Interim Com- 
mittee did not hesitate to recommend further viola- 
tions of the Charter. The measures now before the 
Assembly attempt to circumvent the basic provisions 
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of the Charter and to diminish the role of the Security 
Council under the “high sounding title of promoting 
international co-operation in the political field.” 


The present action is but another step for the pur- 
pose of weakening the Organization and changing it 
from an instrument of peaceful collaboration based 
on the agreement of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council into an organ where the obedient 
majority will try to impose its will, or rather the will 
of a small group of powers, upon all the other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy claimed that the Security Council 
had failed to act effectively in many matters not be- 
cause of the “veto” but because the majority had 
blocked a solution. The veto was a legal right and 
it had been used for the protection of the Charter 
against the majority which was seeking to violate it. 


As to the General Act, Mr. Katz-Suchy argued that 
though it has been open for accession since 1928 only 
fifteen present Members of the United Nations were 
parties to it. The representative for Poland then 
pointed out that the Assembly had resolved in 1946, 
laying down a procedure for assuming political func- 
tions of the League. The procedure called for exam- 
ination of a request from parties to any political in- 
strument of the League that the United Nations as- 
sume a certain function. But, in this case, there had 
been no such request from the parties to the General 
Act. He argued further that the provisions of the 
Act itself were being violated. Ji is the President of 
the Security Council—not the President of the As- 
sembly—who should be empowered to designate com- 
missioners for the conciliation commission. Non- 
Member states should become admissible as parties 
on the determination not of the Assembly but of the 
Security Council. Further, even the United States 
representative in the Interim Committee raised the 
question whether the Belgian proposal could be 
adopted by a recommendation of the General As- 
sembly alone or whether concurring action of the 
Security Council was necessary. “The recommenda- 
tion of the Ad Hoc Political Committee,” Mr. Katz- 
Suchy continued, “therefore creates an entirely new 
and independent contractual relationship between 
such parties as adhere to it, and cannot be considered 
as transferring any functions from the League of 
Nations to the United Nations. It confers new powers 
and functions and creates new organs, quite independ- 
ent of the rights and duties which may still be in 
force under the original Act of 1928.” 


The General Act of 1928, furthermore, contains 
provisions which do not conform to the principles 
set forth in the United Nations Charter. The Charter 
provides that the pacific settlement of disputes should 
proceed on the basis of the mutual agreement of both 
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parties and that the Security Council should have only 
the power of recommendation, so long as there is no 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of 
aggression. The General Act, however, provides for 
setting the conciliatory machinery in motion by a 
unilateral request. Similarly, it provides that either 
party shall be free to bring the dispute directly before 
the International Court of Justice. The provision that 
any dispute not settled through the work of the con- 
ciliation commission shall be subject to arbitration, 
which may be initiated by the application of one party, 
without the consent of the other, violates a principle 
of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
which states that the Court may assume jurisdiction 
only over cases referred to it by both parties. 

As regards a panel of inquiry, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the President of the General Assembly, the 
Chairman of the Interim Committee are placed on the 
same level and authorized to appoint a member or 
members of a commission to perform tasks of inquiry 
or conciliation. Only the President of the Security 
Council and the Security Council itself are totally 
ignored and forgotten. 

Though the Assembly has the right to inquire into 
and investigate disputes it has, under Article 11, (2), 
to refer any action to the Security Council. And 
“action” means not only enforcement measures, but 
also recommendations under Article 36, as well as 
sarees of terms of settlement under Arti- 
cle 37. 


The creation of a panel for inquiry, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy continued, was just an attempt to legalize the 
ever growing tendency to eliminate certain States 
from commissions and mediation bodies. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy attacked the recommendation to 
appoint a rapporteur or conciliator. Here again, he 
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Warren R. Austin, of the United States 


said, was an attempt to make the Council abstain 
from pacific settlement and thus curtail its powers. 


Citing Articles 33 and 34 of the Charter, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said that there is not the slightest doubt 
that the Security Council has, both in theory and in 
practice, sufficient power to investigate and to inter- 
vene for conciliatory purposes in any dispute which 
may arise and which may constitute a danger to peace. 
There was thus no reason for the creation of addition- 
al forms of inquiry, mediation or settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The regulations of the General 
Act were created because the Covenant of the League 
of Nations did not provide the proper procedure, the 
real machinery, as it is now provided in the United 
Nations Charter. 

Concluding, Mr. Katz-Suchy appealed for defence 
of the principles of the Charter, the principles of “the 
best apparatus hitherto created for international co- 
operation. . . . Instead of forming new bodies outside 
the Charter, let us try to bring the words of the Char- 
ter to deeds.” 


Peru 


When the Charter created the Council and the 
Assembly, said Dr. Belaunde of Peru, the thought 
was never to create organs which would replace those 
which humanity had already created, but rather to 
give them a universal reference. Specific treaties, 
regional agreements, general acts, such as the Geneva 
Act of 1928, the International Court of Justice, all 
constitute a heirarchy of juridical means. In the case 
of an emergency where none of these procedures 
could be applied or where all had failed, the action of 
the Security Council would become a possibility, and 
even action by the General Assembly might become 
necessary. 
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Within this logical hierarchy of values complete 
agreement and compatibility exist. Nor is there any 
difference or incompatibility between what the Gen- 
eral Assembly can do in favour of peace and what the 
Security Council can do. To suppose this would be 
to assume that there was no peaceful spirit in the 
General Assembly and to create an artificial opposi- 
tion between the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. 

Recalling the effort of the small powers at San 
Francisco to give the broadest possible competence 
to the General Assembly Dr. Belaunde stated that 
events since have proved that the General Assembly 
has worked with great effectiveness and has indeed 
facilitated the work of the Security Council. 

Dr. Belaunde cited Articles 33, 36 and 52 to show 
that the Charter requires the Security Council to 
give preference to methods of peaceful settlement 
agreed upon by the parties. Whatever contributes to 
the strengthening of regional agencies and everything 
which provides peaceful means through which the 
parties may settle their disputes is in conformity with 
the Charter. In no way could they infringe upon the 
competence of the Security Council. 

Conciliation is itself a voluntary procedure. Ac- 
ceptance of its obligations will be voluntary. No 
proposal could be more competely innocent and com- 
patible with the purposes of the Charter than the 
one for a panel for enquiry and conciliation. 

Concluding, Dr. Belaunde cautioned against the 
danger of the Assembly intervening in any or all 
problems arbitrarily, immediately or without medita- 
tion. Not being an agency or a super-state but a 
great “family unit” the Assembly must respect its 
sovereign and equal members and use regional and 
other agreements. He hoped therefore that the Interim 
Committee will report back with rules which would 
enable the Assembly to act with justice and political 
propriety. 


Belgium 


Taking up a point in Mr. Katz-Suchy’s speech, 
Mr. Van Langenhove of Belgium pointed out that the 
resolution with reference to the General Act of 1928 
left the rights of parties under it quite intact. No 
transference of functions is proposed as regards parties 
to that Act. What the resolution did was to draw up 
a new Act open to those states which may wish to 
adhere to it. The effectiveness of the old Act had 
been affected by the disappearance of the apparatus 
of the League of Nations. These gears are to be re- 
placed with new mechanism in a new Act. 

If the General Assembly adopted this resolution 
it would be asking the Secretary-General to draw up a 
second act without in any way touching the previous 
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one, which will remain in force unchanged. The 
General Assembly would formulate no recommenda- 
tion, no invitation, and even no advice. It would 
merely entrust to the Secretary-General the practical 
task of drawing up and leaving open to accession 
a protocol to which the states would be free to ad- 
here or not on their own responsibility. Even if the 
General Act should be used in a few cases only, the 
General Assembly would be gratified at having con- 
tributed to peaceful settlement by facilitating the 
bringing up-to-date of a very important treaty. 


Czechoslovakia 


The four proposals were attempts to achieve a 
veiled revision of the Charter, according to Mr. Gott- 
lieb of Czechoslovakia. Resolutions of this kind, he 
said, may be adopted by the usual majority but they 
cannot become binding. They help only to preserve 
the present oppressive situation. 

If the aim is to start several fires which will even- 
tually lead to an auto-da-fe of the hated rule of great 
power unanimity, the plotters will not sueceed—unless 
they count on destroying the Charter itself. 

Mr. Gottlieb described the General Act as still-born 
and, he added, it would remain still-born despite a 
new resolution. The history of the thirties had proved 
the ineffectiveness of the General Act. And, even 
from a juridical point of view, it would be a step 
backward to resuscitate it. A comparison of the 
unwieldy provisions of the Act on arbitration with 
Chapter VI of the Charter is enough to prove that. 
For, provided there is goodwill, Chapter VI offers 
ready and effective means. ? 

Mr. Gottlieb also opposed the proposed changes 
in rules of procedure of the Assembly and the recom- 
mendation to the Security Council on the appoint- 
ment of a rapporteur or conciliator. These proposals 
he regarded as attempts “to change the competence 
of organs of the United Nations and to incorporate 
various helpers into disputes who, by virtue of their 
illegal appointment, are but able to widen the dissen- 
sions among the members of the Organization.” 

Referring to the proposed panel of experts, Mr. 
Gottlieb said that this was an attempt to create new 
commissions—or rather new organs—not provided 
for by the Charter. 

“In ordering an investigation, the Council has to 
consider whether the investigation — which may in- 
volve calling for reports, hearing of witnesses, dis- 
patching of commissions of inquiry or other means — 
might not further aggravate the situation.” 

Acceptance of the seeming assistance proposed by 
the draft resolution might just aggravate the situation. 

“The four draft resolutions,” Mr. Gottlieb con- 
cluded, “are four side streets meeting on dangerous 
crossroads. One only is the right path: the one 
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running straight and without deviation—the path of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 


Yugoslavia 


Mr. Mattes of Yugoslavia also took the position 
that the four resolutions before the Assembly were 
part of the campaign to diminish the role of the 
Security Council. The Interim Committee was created 
in contravention of the Charter and it had now come 
out with proposals which “tend to aggravate the at- 
mosphere in the Assembly, prolong its deliberations, 
and lessen the possibility of achieving whatever useful 
results might come from its work.” 

Mr. Mattes opposed the “resurrection” of the Gen- 
eral Act on the ground that the true character of 
“conciliation” and “mediation” had been proved in 
the case of the United Nations Commission on Indo- 
nesia. Far from contributing to a just solution the 


Commission has facilitated the continuation of Dutch - 


aggression. This might be added to the experience 
of “mediation” in Manchuria, 20 years ago. He also 
opposed the two other proposals as attempts to cir- 
cumvent the Security Council. 

If international co-operation is meant seriously, Mr. 
Mattes emphasized, then it must necessarily before 
and above everything else mean co-operation between 
those great powers which have the means to prevent 
the disaster of a new war. The unanimity rule in 
the Security Council, far from being a shortcoming 
in the Charter, is one of its main assets. It imposes 
upon the great powers the obligation to co-operate, 
without leaving an alternative. 


China 


Mr. Shuhsi Hsu of China considered the four pro- 
posals so obviously useful that there was no need to 
defend them in detail. He therefore confined himself 
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Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R. 


to answering the charge of by-passing the Security 
Council. 

Article 33 provides that parties shall seek a solu- 
tion first of all by pacific methods. It is against 
common sense to say that measures designed to 
facilitate such conciliation are against the Charter. 
The Charter provisions are based on good reasons. 
First of all, it is not wise to leave with the Security 
Council too much work on conciliation, for the chief 
function of that body is the maintenance of peace and 
security, to which conciliation is only incidental. 
Secondly, it is equally unwise to refer all disputes to 
the Security Council because not all disputes are so 
serious as to necessitate the intervention of such an 
important body. Nor would all disputes, serious or 
not, have a better chance of settlement by being 
referred in the first instance to the Security Council. 
Experience has shown that parties who appear before 
a much publicized body like the Security Council 
would often find it necessary to take definite positions 
prematurely from which they could not well retreat 
afterwards, thus making settlement of the disputes un- 
necessarily difficult. 

Finally, Mr. Hsu urged that there is a limit to the 
usefulness of a political body in conciliation matters. 
In the interests of pacific settlement, there should be 
conciliation which is conducted by experts chosen for 
their individual competence who could be expected 
to study disputes and make recommendations for 
their settlement purely on the merits of the case. In 
providing for such conciliation there is no question 
of bypassing the Security Council. 

Every effort to improve the method and procedures 
of pacific settlement must be supported. If these proc- 
esses are permitted to run smoothly and to be applied 
effectively, the risk that international disputes and 
situations might lead to war will be reduced. 
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Ecuador 


Explaining the work of the Interim Committee, 
Mr. Viteri-Lafronte, of Ecuador, said that the greatest 
care had been taken not to infringe on the powers and 
functions of the Security Council. He emphasized 
also that it was for the Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil to decide finally on the recommendation made to 
them. The Charter, like all organic laws, requires de- 
velopment in practice and the proposals are intended 
to develop the practical and efficient functioning of 
the universal machinery created by the Charter. Mr. 
Lafronte deplored this “round negative” to any tend- 
ency towards explaining or complementing the Char- 
ter. The reality of the existence of the Interim Com- 
mittee is so much a fact that attacks on its legality 
need not be considered now. 

The General Act of 1928 had taken into account 
all previous efforts at conciliation, arbitration and 
judicial settlement. Twenty-three states signed the 
General Act. Spain withdrew later. Two signatories, 
Estonia and Lithuania, are not acting now as inde- 
pendent states. Ireland, Finland and Italy are also 
signatories and they desire to join the United Nations. 
Even so, if 16 present Members of the United Nations 
are signatories, this is not an insignificant percentage. 

Referring to the criticism that, in some circum- 
stances, the General Act allows states unilaterally to 
institute a method of their own choice, Mr. Lafronte 
said: “Our aim is that in the achievement of justice 
the International Court and the conciliation com- 
missions should become obligatory even if one of the 
parties rejects their jurisdiction.” In order to prevent 
conflicts remaining unsolved because one state is 
stronger than the other, the possibility must be en- 
visaged of settling conflicts against the will of a state 
which will not accept any form of solution. 

Mr. Lafronte conceded that some states may think 
that the General Act is unnecessary. If so they will 
not sign it. No state was being forced to accept it. 

Another criticism was that the President of the 
Security Council should be mentioned along with 
those of the President of the Assembly and the Chair- 
man of the Interim Committee. If Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia could accept the proposal subject to this 
amendment, many states will support them. 

After a detailed examination of the four resolutions, 
Mr. Lafronte concluded that all states were free to 
adhere or not to the General Act; it is not obligatory 
for anybody. Only those states desiring to do so will 
sign the Act, and only those countries which have 
signed the Act will have obligations under it. As for 
the conciliation functions of the President, that is 
something that will, in the final instance, be settled by 
the Security Council itself. Everything that is con- 
nected with this draft is within the hands of the 
Security Council, and only within the specific activities 
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of the Security Council and its Presiaent. The panel 
of conciliators may be used by the Security Council 
as well as by the General Assembly. 

“We are creating” concluded Mr. Lafronte “some- 
thing that can co-operate with the Security Council 
and work with it, but something which would never 
eliminate or substitute for the Security Council.” 


France 


Describing the proposals as a modest first step in 
the restoration of international law and relations, Mr. 
Lapie, of France, analyzed the basic objection. That 
objection was one of principle—the affirmation that 
in respect to arbitration the Security Council is vested 
with a monopoly of competence. To this, said Mr. 
Lapie, is added the irrelevant charge that the Interim 
Committee is illegal and therefore everything stem- 
ming from this original sin is also evil. 


Article 37 says that “Should the parties to a dis- 
pute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they 
shall refer it to the Security Council.” If the parties 
fail to settle the dispute and refer it to the Security 
Council, this means that they have had an opportunity 
to have recourse to arbitration or any of the other 
instruments of settlement referred to in Article 33. 
Thus the Charter says exactly the opposite to what 
had been asserted: the Security Council has no 
monopoly whatever. 


Besides, Mr. Lapie pointed out, there are differ- 
ences which do not involve a threat to the peace such 
as the delimitation of free zones between Switzerland 
and France, before the war. There was no threat of 
war, but the difference had to be settled and it was 
settled. Such differences can be settled without being 
brought to the Security Council. Further, Mr. Lapie 
argued, the U.S.S.R. had subscribed to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, had, despite its 
objections, participated in the Assembly discussion 
of the Greek question and eloquently argued for the 
Assembly’s competence on Indonesia. Thus the 
Soviet Union itself has admitted that there are organ- 
izations outside the Security Council which do have 
competence for the settlement of threats to peace. 


Would the opponents of the proposals maintain 
that Member states can reach no agreement among 
themselves except through the Security Council? Any 
such theory would lead only to intervention by the 
permanent members of the Council in the affairs of 
all States and against their will. 

Concluding, Mr. Lapie argued that security is not 
the only ideal of the United Nations. Security is 
essential but it is only through arbitration that we 
can build solidly for peace. 
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Representatives arriving at 

Flushing Meadow for a 

plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly 


U.S.S.R. 


“Useless and even positively harmful proposals to 
restore one of the least successful acts of the League 
of Nations” was Mr. Malik’s description of the resolu- 
tions. The General Act, he maintained, contradicts 
the basic principle of sovereignty because “it is based 
on the possibility of a compulsory decision of all 
disputes by some mediator.” 


Peaceful settlement is taken care of by the Security 
Council which, under Articles 33 and 36, is em- 
powered at any stage of a dispute to recommend the 
appropriate procedure. 


Equally, the two other proposals, sought in con- 
tradiction with the Charter to substitute for the Secur- 
ity Council, rapporteurs, conciliators, the Secretary- 
General, the President of the Assembly, and even the 
chairman of the “illegal Interim Committee.” 


The purpose of these proposals, Mr. Malik said, 
is to substitute hollow talk and mere conversations 
about international co-operation for the attainment 
of real co-operation. They sought to return to the 
period in which, in international relations and in the 
functioning of the League of Nations, a policy of 
dictatorship by one or two great powers prevailed— 
a period in which one or two great powers attempted 
to impose their will upon all other countries, large 
and small. The cornerstone of the United Nations is 
great power unanimity and, as Mr. Molotov said in 
1946, this “profoundly progressive principle forged 
during the war” was to be respected in the new inter- 
national organization. Charging that the’ policy of 
leading circles in the United States and the United 
Kingdom is to destroy the true principles of inter- 
national co-operation as laid down in the Charter, 
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Mr. Malik declared that they were attempting to 
adapt the United Nations to their purposes. Imple- 
mentation of this policy has led to the setting up of 
the aggressive grouping of states in the North Atlantic 
Pact. Other groupings have been created and are be- 
ing created secretly behind the back of the United 
Nations. 

The General Act, while it was in force, was utilized 
as a tool of Anglo-French mastery in the League of 
Nations. The attempt now is to resuscitate it as a 
tool to achieve Anglo-American world hegemony. 

Now, the second resolution on the appointment of 
a rapporteur or conciliator was also unacceptable 
because it opened the door “gaping wide to the 
removal of the Security Council from day-to-day 
supervision over an active participation in the solu- 
tion of disputes and situations.” 

The Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia in 
effect became a screen to facilitate Dutch aggression. 
The Mediator in Palestine conceded that he got 
directions from London and Washington. 

The proposal for a panel was also a device for a 
procedure whereby these disputes would not be con- 
sidered by the Security Council as required by the 
Charter of the United Nations, but by investigation 
and conciliation commissions set up outside the Se- 
curity Council. 

Article 33 of the Charter stipulates that not just 
any organ of the United Nations, important or unim- 
portant, principal or subsidiary, but only the Security 
Council, when it deems it necessary, can require the 
parties participating in a dispute, the continuance of 
which can threaten international peace and security, 
to settle their dispute through negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
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ment, resort to regional agen...s or arrangements, Or 
other peaceful means of their own choice. 

Article 34 empowers the Security Council, and no 
other organ, to investigate any dispute or situation 
which might lead to international friction or give rise 
<0 a dispute in order to determine whether the con- 
tinuance of the dispute or situation is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Thus, the Charter of the United Nations clearly 
stipulates that it is the Security Council which deals 
with the peaceful settlement of disputes. The General 
Assembly does have the right to consider and discuss 
questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and even to submit recommenda- 
tions on that score, but regarding action on any such 
questions, any issue requiring such action must be 
transferred to the Security Council. 

“The delegation of the U.S.S.R.,” Mr. Malik de- 
clared, “considers that all three draft resolutions are 
unacceptable because all three drafts are designed to 
undermine the basis of genuine international co-oper- 
ation, and, in the first instance, the principle of the 
unanimity of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, without which effective interna- 
tional cooperation for the maintenance and fostering 
of international peace and security is unthinkable.” 

Proceeding, the U.S.S.R. representative said that 
the General Assembly’s powers to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
international co-operation in the political field and 
encouraging the progressive development of inter- 
national law, must be directed in the first place toward 
the study and elaboration of such measures of inter- 
national co-operation as might further strengthen 
mutual understanding among Members, and foster 
respect for the views of those Members who find them- 
selves in the minority with respect to proposals or 
recommendations. They should take the line of con- 
sidering methods which might be designed to reach 
unanimity among the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, “upon which depends the solidity and 
authority of the United Nations in international affairs 
and the solidity and effectiveness of international 
peace and security.” 


Uruguay 


Uruguay would have wished the Assembly to make 
the concrete affirmation that all differences, all con- 
flicts or disputes, between states are susceptible of a 
juridical solution and that it is obligatory to submit 
such conflicts to the jurisdiction of an arbitrator or 
to the International Court, on the assumption that 
we will only use those conciliatory methods that are 
established in Article 33 of the Charter. It is this 
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principle that, acting spontaneously, will maintain 
peace effectively where sovereign states are in con- 
flict, said Mr. Pittaluga. 

Our experience in the past two wars has proved 
nothing, Mr. Pittaluga added, if it has not led us 
to understand that human happiness and happiness 
based on peace and mutual comprehension among 
states is more easily achieved if we fraternally extend 
an open hand — “more easily achieved by an open 
hand than by the waving of a sword.” 


Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Mr. Tarasenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., also em- 
phasized that the real purpose of the proposals is to 
destroy the principle of great power unanimity. They 
were designed “to transform the United Nations into 
the tool of a group of states” which was “tantamount 
to liquidating the United Nations, lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

The proposal to follow the League practice re- 
garding commissions, arbitrators and conciliators 
would enable any question to be solved to the liking 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, which 
are assured and reassured of the majority of votes 
in all such commissions, panels or other organs. The 
appointment of a rapporteur for the conciliation of 
any disputes brought to the Security Council would 
lead to solutions “by means of behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations and political machinations.” 

The parties to the dispute would be deprived of 
the opportunity of expounding their positions before 
the Council itself. It will not be the Security Council 
which will settle the dispute, but the conciliator, and 
the conciliator will report to the Security Council 
whenever he deems fit. Meantime the Council would 
be quite paralyzed. 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Mr. Kisselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., also 
charged that present Anglo-American policy was a 
reversion to the former policy of isolating the Soviet 
Union, the policy which led to grievous sacrifices for 
millions of people. Measures on reduction of arma- 
ments and prohibition of atomic bombs were ob- 
structed. On the other hand, the present proposals 
were designed to wreck and thwart true international 
co-operation. They, like several other measures put 
up to every session of the Assembly, are designed to 
undermine the most important Articles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and to compromise and jeopar- 
dize the rule of unanimity of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, to diminish and 
minimize the role of the Security Council, and to 

(Continued on page 602) 
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Aboriginal and Under-developed Groups 


Studies of Their Social Problems Recommended 


A Bolivian proposal for the study of the situation 
of the aboriginal populations of the American Conti- 
nent was broadened by amendments adopted in com- 
mittee to include under-developed social groups. 


A draft resolution on the subject, as recommended 
by the ad hoc Political Committee, came before the 
Assembly on May 11 and was passed by a vote of 
37 in favor, none against, with 14 abstentions. 


Under the resolution, as passed, the Assembly re- 
called that one of the objectives set forth in the Char- 
ter is the promotion of social progress and higher 
standards of living throughout the world. Attention 
was called to the existence on the American Conti- 
nent of a large aboriginal population and other under- 
developed social groups which face peculiar social 
problems that it is necessary to study in the interest 
of international co-operation. The Assembly noted 
that several American nations are directly and vitally 
interested in that problem. Further, the material and 
cultural development of those populations would re- 
sult in a more profitable utilization of the natural re- 
sources of America to the advantage of the world. 


Collaboration Emphasized 


Considering these circumstances, the Assembly 
recommended that, in accordance with Articles 13 
and 62 of the Charter, the Council, with the assist- 
ance of the specialized agencies concerned, and in 
collaboration with the Instituto Indigenista Inter- 
americano, study the situation of the aboriginal pop- 
ulations and of the under-developed social groups of 
= states of the American Continent requesting such 

elp. 


The Secretary-General was invited to co-operate 
in such studies as are deemed necessary, in consulta- 
tion with the interested Member states and taking into 
account the studies and conclusions of the Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano. 


The original proposal, in reference to aboriginal 
populations, was concerned particularly with the coun- 
tries where the percentage of these populations to 
population totals is high — Bolivia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, and Peru. It was pointed out that in a large 
part of the areas mentioned, the present’ aboriginal 
populations represent remnants or descendants of peo- 
ples who possessed a great civilization marking an 
advanced culture. These peoples could have made a 
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further contribution to human developmen if their 
growth had not been arrested and partially destroyed 
by the discovery of the New World. 


The Bolivian sponsor of the proposal stressed the 
humanitarian and economic interest of his delegation 
in this problem, the solution of which, he said, calls 
for concerted and technical action by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies concerned. 


The original proposal would have set up a sub- 
commission of the Council for the study but, by a 
Bolivian amendment, that feature was dropped. 


Proposal Extended 


An amendment offered by Haiti extended the pro- 
posed studies to other under-privileged groups on the 
American Continent which faced peculiar social 
problems. The Haitian representative made it plain 
that he had in mind especially the “color groups” 
whose harsh treatment began with the early “con- 
quistadores.” 


The representative of Mexico, in introducing an 
amendment that envisaged the collaboration of the 
Instituto Indigenista Interamericano (Inter-American 
Indian Institute) in the program of studies, explained 
that the Institute had already made a number of 
studies of the general subject and had reached a num- 
ber of conclusions concerning the social and other 
problems of the aboriginal and indigenous populations. 


The Polish representative agreed with the Bolivian 
proposal but felt that its scope should be broadened 
to include studies of the situation of Negroes and 
Indians in the United States. The question which 
should be faced, he said, was whether there exists a 
sincere desire to raise the standard of living of these 
peoples. The U.S.S.R. representative also detailed the 
history of American Indians — their loss of lands 
and rights — and the discriminatory policy toward 
American Negroes. He also referred to discrimina- 
tion against Indians in the Union of South Africa. 
He declared further that Peru, Chile, and other coun- 
tries championed the defense of human rights so as to 
conceal discrimination in their own countries. 


The proposed studies, said the Cuban representa- 
tive, would in the first instance be concerned with 
educational, hygienic, social, and scientific aspects of 
the problem, to further the aim of the United Nations 
in its economic and social organization for peace. 
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The Question of Franco Spain 


New Resolutions Not Adopted 


The two proposals on Franco Spain which the 
General Assembly took up at the plenary meeting on 
May 16 were diametrically opposed to each other. 
The first asked that the Assembly decide “without 
prejudice” to its 1946 resolution “to leave Member 
states full freedom of action as regards their diplo- 
matic relations with Spain.” The 1946 resolution, it 
will be recalled, recommended withdrawal of ambas- 
sadors and ministers plenipotentiary. Sponsored 
jointly by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia and Peru, this 
resolution, asking for freedom of action, was passed 
by the First (Political) Committee by 25 votes to 16 
with 16 abstentions. 

The other proposal, initiated by Poland, had been 
rejected in Committee by a paragraph by paragraph 
vote. It called upon Member states to comply with the 
letter and spirit of the 1946 resolution and, in effect, 
recommended that exports of war and strategic mate- 
rial to Spain cease forthwith and that Members 
refrain from entering into agreements and treaties 
with the Franco regime. It looked forward to wel- 
coming a democratic Spain to the United Nations. 
Finally it expressed confidence that the Security 
Council would continuously observe the situation 
and fulfil its responsibilities under the Charter. 

As earlier in Committee, the case for both these 
proposals was set forth very fully at the plenary 
meeting on May 16. 


Collective Action 


It is nearly three years, Joao Carlos Muniz, of Bra- 
zil, pointed out, since the General Assembly passed its 
resolution calling for the withdrawal of ambassadors 
and ministers plenipotentiary, a measure not explicitly 
provided for in the Charter. Never before had such 
action been undertaken collectively. Curtailment of 
the means for conducting diplomatic relations repre- 
sented a serious restriction, which called for a strong 
reason, and when taken collectively, a strong con- 
sensus of opinion. A year after the passing of the reso- 
lution, he recalled, a proposal to reaffirm it failed to 
receive a two-thirds majority vote of the Assembly 
and was therefore rejected. This fact, and the fact 
that the Security Council had dropped the question 
of Franco Spain from its agenda, had led several 
countries to believe that the resolution of 1946 had 
been modified, and, accordingly, they had accredited 
ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary to Madrid. 
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On the other hand, Members of the United Nations 
who entertained a different interpretation of these 
facts remained without chiefs of missions in Madrid, 
and were thus placed in an unequal and disadvan- 
tageous position: a confused and discriminatory situa- 
tion which prejudiced the prestige of the United 
Nations. 

It was believed at the time that the 1946 measure 
would isolate Spain and help the Spanish people to 
liberalize its regime, but the inadequacy of the step 
was now apparent to all. It had not weakened the 
Franco regime, but it had operated to the detriment 
of those countries that had complied with it. The 
United Nations was not now being asked to reverse its 
position towards the Spanish regime; only to release 
Members from the obligation of withholding chiefs of 
missions from Madrid. 


Members’ Obligations 


Strong disagreement with this viewpoint came from 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland. It would not be in 
keeping with Members’ obligations to millions of war 
dead, to the millions of maimed or to the destruction 
of entire areas by the fascist hordes to pass over the 
question of Franco Spain lightly, he declared. Nor 
would it be in keeping with obligations to the great and 
gallant people of Spain for the United Nations to ride 
roughshod over their desire for democracy and free- 
dom and a right to live as human beings. It would not 
be in keeping with the moral principles of the United 
Nations to “jam through” approval of the gangster 
regime of Franco. He quoted official Axis wartime 
correspondence in which Franco had assured Hitler 
of his sympathy and claimed that Germany and Spain 
were “united in a common historical destiny.” He re- 
ferred also to the findings of a sub-committee of the 
Security Council which, he said, established the fascist 
character of the Franco regime. These facts could not 
be changed, no matter how political constellations and 
alliances might change. 

It was meaningless to raise the point of self-deter- 
mination by the Spanish people because they did not 
put Franco into power. And, as to the prestige of the 
United Nations, a move such as the Bolivian proposal 
would raise prestige only “among falangists and 
fascists.” 

He charged that the main responsibility for the con- 
tinued existence of the Franco regime and continuance 
of the reign of terror against the Spanish people 
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resided entirely with United States action taken in the 
political, economic and military fields. Amplifying this 
accusation, he declared that there was a movement 
afoot in the United States to formalize a secret alliance 
between Franco and the United States: the result of 
long preparation and many visits to Spain by Ameri- 
can military officials, economic advisers and senators. 
Today, he said, American trusts are firmly entrenched 
in Spain and had increased their hold “by the simple 
device of taking over Axis assets as well as by ousting 
French, British and Belgian competitors.” 

United States business monopolies, he alleged, con- 
trol distribution of oil and electric power, the com- 
munications system, telephones and radio telegraphs. 
Loans from the Chase National Bank and the pre- 
pared, enormous loan from the Export-Import Bank, 
both under the benevolent auspices of the State De- 
partment, are other moves to increase American in- 
fluence in Spain and to maintain the regime of terror. 

He further alleged that extensive military talks had 
been held in Madrid; that the question of re-arming 
and improving the equipment of the Spanish army 
was being supervised by American observers, and that 
air preparations, including the building of 76 new air- 
fields “for the Spanish merchant fleet” was under the 
supervision of the American Air Attache. 

The extent of this military collaboration was best 
shown, he alleged, by the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Spanish Military Mission in Wiesbaden, general 
headquarters of American aviation activities in 
Europe. 


“Surplus Planes" 


The United Kingdom had tried to follow the Ameri- 
can line obediently, and had delivered surplus military 
material, including armored trucks and surplus jet- 
propelled planes. 

Quoting from a newspaper dispatch, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy endeavored to show that the United Kingdom 
was in a position to exercise considerable pressure on 
Denmark with regard to voting in the Assembly be- 
cause the United Kingdom was buying all Denmark’s 
bacon export. He admitted that these charges had 
been denied by both the United Kingdom and the 
United States, but he thought the vigor of the denial 
was very suspicious. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy quoted the United States Secretary 
of State as criticizing the Franco regime, but, he said, 
if the United States was really opposed to Franco, let 
them show it clearly to the whole world by voting 
down this pro-Franco resolution. 
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The issue before the Assembly he saw as both sim- 
ple and crucial: “Our Organization, our honesty and 
our sincerity are on trial.” 


A Concrete Point 


On the other hand, was the question one of revoca- 
tion, or of changing the position of the United Nations 
towards Franco? Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde (Peru) 
thought not. The Assembly had before it a concrete 
point—that the 1946 resolution was not reaffirmed 
in 1947 and, therefore, had lost its validity. Even if 
the resolution were valid, he argued, there was a 
question whether it was proper to uphold a provision 
which implied a violation of the Charter and a viola- 
tion of the constitutional principle which established 
for every country the right to direct its foreign policy 
freely. The only answer was to carry out the Charter 
and to accept no limitation of sovereignty. To avoid 
this concrete answer a whole smokescreen had been 
employed. The arguments had been tangential, not 
to the point and, in the juridical sense, irrelevant. 

It had been falsely said that Spain had been a prin- 
cipal factor and an essential collaborator in the rise of 
German nazi and Mussolini fascist predomination 
in the war. To prove his point Dr. Belaunde quoted a 
former American ambassador to Madrid who had said 
that the Franco Government adopted in regard to the 
United Nations a policy of benevolent neutrality. He 
also quoted the late President Roosevelt as believing 
that the Spanish Government and people wished to 
maintain neutrality during the war. Similarly, he said, 
Mr. Winston Churchill had interpreted Spanish neu- 
trality “in a magnificent way.” He had said: “The 
policy of General Franco during the whole of the war 
was entirely detached and was a policy assumed in 
cold blood, as any state should assume a policy. 
Franco was thinking only of Spain and Spain’s inter- 
est; he was not thinking of Germany.” Dr. Belaunde 
also quoted Mr. Churchill as saying that not even in 
the darkest hours of the war.did Franco, who had the 
key to all British enterprises in the Mediterannean, 
lock the door against Britain. In this way, said Dr. 
Belaunde, it seemed to him that Spain had contrib- 
uted to the triumph of the allies. A government that 
had increased its exports threefold at a time when it 
had to indulge in a sort of black market diplomacy, 
had maintained cordial economic relations with the 
other countries of the world, that was keeping up its 
trade, industry and commerce qualified as an element 
of peace in the world; not as a government that 
threatened the peace of the world. 
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But, if Franco was to be condemned, he should be 
granted a hearing before the International Court of 
Justice. The history of Spain, Dr. Belaunde con- 
cluded, was the history of freedom, and, despite defi- 
ciencies of Spain’s organization now he did not think 
respect could be withheld from the Spanish people 
who had created their own national independence 
through eight centuries of struggle. Relations with 
them would help to democratize the Government of 
Franco. 


Surplus Fascist Ideas 


Once, said Dr. Vladimir Houdek (CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA) it was decided to prevent war and eradicate 
fascism. The United Nations had been appointed to 
safeguard peace and to prevent surplus fascist ideas 
from materializing into a menace and from growing 
into a dangerous threat to peace or to the United 
Nations itself. Then, against this brief preamble to 
his speech, he quoted several United States congress- 
men as favoring relations with Franco Spain while 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson had said that the 
present Spanish regime was a fascist government and 
a dictatorship under which neither fundamental human 
rights nor religious freedom exist. Yet, he said, the 
United States delegation proposed to abstain from 
voting on this issue. He had heard that the United 
Kingdom and France would also abstain, a fact 
which he characterized as a revival of the old and 
sinister spirit of non-intervention which helped Franco 
to power. He accused the United States of exercising 
a double-faced policy of advocating democratic ideals 
on the one hand and, on the other, undermining the 
very foundations of the United Nations. 


British Position 


Hector McNeil (UNITED KINGDOM) devoted most 
of his remarks to refuting the detailed accusations 
made by the representatives of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. It was worth saying, he observed, that 
neither he nor any member of his delegation had can- 
vassed any delegation and it was both offensive and 
ridiculous to suggest that the attitude of the United 
Kingdom towards their commercial relations would 
be affected by how Denmark voted on this issue. The 
United Kingdom’s position before the Assembly was 
easily understood, quite plain and quite consistent. 


The British considered that the 1946 resolution pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of ambassadors from Spain 
would not be effective; it would not put Franco and 
his regime under the kind of pressure which advocates 
of the resolution said would be the result. Unfortu- 
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nately the United Kingdom predictions had proved 
true. However, as good members of the United Na- 
tions, the United Kingdom responded promptly to 
the resolution. The British ambassador to Madrid was 
withdrawn and has remained withdrawn. It might, 
therefore, seem logical for his delegation to associate 
itself with the repeal or revocation of the 1946 resolu- 
tion. But they could not do that because, in their view, 
to do so would be translated as approval of Franco. 
Neither the British Government nor the British people 
would approve Franco and his methods of govern- 
ment. “My Government,” declared Mr. McNeil, “and 
the people of the United Kingdom find authoritarian 
governments, prohibition of assembly and association, 
censorship of the press, the denial of fair trial, the 
improper restraint of criticism and publication of po- 
litical opposition, the maintenance of a police state 
alien and repugnant, whether it is found in Spain, in 
Bulgaria or elsewhere. We are not opportunists. We 
take our stand upon principle as we see principle, and 
we maintain and will attempt to adhere to this prin- 
ciple in all circumstances. Therefore we cannot ap- 
prove the Latin-American resolution, because, by so 
doing we might seem to approve of Franco, his 
methods of government and his associates, as distinct 
from the Spanish people. For Franco we have re- 
peatedly expressed our detestation and impatience.” 


East Versus West 


Dr. Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) maintain- 
ed that the problem was really a matter of deciding 
whether the United Nations, indirectly, or by means of 
sanctions, should provoke a new civil war for the 
poor Spanish people and help them overthrow their 
government. El Salvador knew not only that Spain was 
quite capable of fulfilling its own duties and of arrang- 
ing its own domestic affairs, but also that it would 
never accept interference by foreigners. Article 2(7) 
of the Charter forbids the Organization from interven- 
ing in matters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state. Furthermore, the Security Council 
had repeatedly refused to make recommendations or 
to lay down coercive measures against Spain because 
it felt that Spain was not yet jeopardizing or endan- 
gering international peace. A few days ago, Dr. Castro 
concluded, one of the bones of contention between 
East and West was removed by the lifting of the 
blockade of Berlin. With the removal of the Spanish 
question from the agenda of the United Nations an- 
other cause of friction between the two would be 
eliminated. The Soviet Union was the nation which 
decided to carry out the lifting of the Berlin blockade. 
The world was now watching the Western Powers. 
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The chief point emphasized by Vladimir Popovic 
(YUGOSLAVIA) was that since 1946 both Brazil and 
Colombia had switched their position to one favoring 
Franco. The Brazilian representative, along with four 
other members of the sub-committee, signed and en- 
dorsed a sentence in the Committee’s report which 
said that the evidence against Franco was of the same 
nature as that used to convict war criminals at the 
Nuremberg trials. Also, in November, 1946, it was 
the Colombian representative who submitted to the 
Assembly one of the proposals against Franco which 
described his regime as fascist. Now they were sub- 
mitting to the Assembly a resolution in defense of that 
very same regime. The task of the United Nations was 
not to help Franco but to help the Spanish people in 
their legitimate struggle for peace and democracy so 
that the Spanish people could at last take their place 
among Members of the United Nations. 


Fascist Revival? 


Mr. Popovic also levelled accusations against the 
United States. America, he said, was tendering eco- 
nomic, military and moral assistance to Franco when, 
without this assistance, Franco would have fallen a 
long time ago. Mr. Popovic further argued that evi- 
dence advanced during the debate confirmed that the 
Franco regime was ‘a serious threat to international 
peace and security and that reactionary elements had 
reared their heads in other European countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, Italy and Greece. 


Speaking for Argentina, Dr. José Arce maintained 
that the Latin-American resolution before the Assem- 
bly was a declaration by a majority of the Members of 
the Political Committee with relation to a sanction ille- 
gally adopted in 1946. It was merely a case of punish- 
ing Spain, and even the most zealous champions of 
national prerogatives bowed to the 1946 resolution 
and renounced certain parts of their sovereignty. But 
the General Assembly could not apply sanctions. That 
“unfortunate attribute” belonged to the Security Coun- 
cil and in order to put it into effect at least seven 
votes, including the affirmative ones of the five perma- 
nent Members, were necessary. Therefore, if the five 
Great Powers were agreed on the illegal sanction rec- 
ommended by the Assembly, they should have respect- 
ed the Charter and referred the matter to the Security 
Council. In that case at least the injustice would have 
been perpetrated within the limits of the law. In 1947, 
sixteen countries voted against the unjust and illegal 
sanction, which was not again adopted or ratified. To 
any dispassionate and objective mind, after 1947, 
Members were, to all intents and purposes, free to act 
as they saw fit. Therefore some countries decided to 
normalize their diplomatic relations with Spain. 
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Vasili Tarasenko (Ukrainian S.S.R.) 
addresses the General Assembly 


He thought he should emphasize a rather important 
phenomenon. In 1947 sixteen countries voted against 
the resolution and twenty-nine for it. But, now, in 
1949, there were 25 countries “following the Goddess 
of Justice,” reducing to 16 those who hold their old 
position. The desire of the majority of Members was, 
therefore, clearly expressed. The Assembly should not 
stand in the way of the proposal to grant the right of 
legation that is inherent in all sovereign states, other- 
wise it would be running the risk of writing in sand. 
He appealed to the Assembly to forget the mistakes of 
1946 and to return to the Charter, respect the Spanish 
people and respect Spain. 


Where War Began 


The world war, said Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer, of 
Guatemala, began in Spain. Franco actively aided the 
Axis. In the Summer of 1940 Spain took Tangier, vio- 
lating an international statute. As a result of the main- 
tenance of a large Spanish army in Spanish Morocco, 
a great number of Allied troops were immobilized in 
North Africa. Rather than quote Mr. Churchill, Dr. 
Garcia Bauer said he would prefer to quote certain 
letters written by President Roosevelt one month 
before his death, in 1945, just as the war with Ger- 
many was ending President Roosevelt wrote to the 
American Ambassador then in Spain: “We do not 
forget the official position of Spain in aiding the Axis 
enemies at a moment when the outcome of the war 
was less favorable to us. . . . 


“I wish to tell you that I can see no room in the 
community of nations for governments that are based 
on fascist principles.” Franco and the ideals he stands 
for are not worth the sacrifice of the high ideals of the 
United Nations, said Dr. Garcia Bauer. 
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Both following and amplifying the accusatory 
themes of the representatives of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia, Kuzma V. Kisselev (BYELO- 
RUSSIAN S.S.R.) also launched an attack upon the 
United Kingdom and the United States. But first he 
charged the representative of Peru with defending 
“unashamed fascism.” Franco, continued Mr. Kisselev, 
was seeking, and apparently had found new masters in 
Britain and the United States. It was well-known that 
on May 14, 1948, the British Government concluded 
a new trade agreement with Franco providing for a 
turnover of goods between Spain and the sterling zone 
to the value of 80,000,000 pounds sterling and for the 
export of 750,000 tons of British coal to Spain. The 
United States had revoked the financial limitations 
that were introduced during the second world war, 
removed all barriers for current business affairs with 
Spain, and released the frozen wealth of Spanish fas- 
cists in the United States which amounted to $60,000, 
000. Further the United States was supplying Spain 
with military and strategic material and military equip- 
ment. Under United States management, a network of 
aerodromes is being built in Spain and in Spanish 
Morocco. In addition, declared Mr. Kisselev, the 
United States proposes to utilize Spanish territory for 
the resumption of German military industry under a 
new guise and to that end United States occupation 
authorities in Germany are dispatching equipment 
from dismantled military factories. France had re- 
opened the Franco-Spanish border and had signed a 
trade agreement with Spain. Mr. Kisselev also declared 
that according to a trade agreement of October 30, 
1948, Argentina had made available to Spain a credit 
of 1,750,000,000 pesos, due in 1951. 


Spanish Bases 


Recently, in connection with the establishment of 
the defense staffs of the five States of Western Europe 
and in connection with the conclusion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Anglo-American policy in respect of 
Spain had become perceptibly more active. The nego- 
tiations conducted with the Franco regime were de- 
signed, he said, to obtain from Spain air and naval 
bases in their desire to include Spain, in one way or 
another, in the existing military bloc. The Assembly’s 
one duty was to help liberate the Spanish people from 
the yoke of the Franco regime. 


An entirely different note was struck by Dr. Jorge 
Villagomez-Yepez (ECUADOR) who appealed to the 
Assembly for concord, a call of optimism and the 
voice of hope. He could not see, he said, how Spain or 
its people could be placed in parenthesis and isolated, 
completely separated from the rest of humanity. Spain 
could not live in a vacuum. The Assembly could not 
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divide a nation of 26 or 30 million people from the 
rest of the world. 

Still further accusations against the United Kingdom 
and the United States were made by Vasili Tarasenko 
(UKRAINIAN S.S.R.), who declared that Britain and 
the United States had assigned a specific role to Spain 
in their aggressive plans for a new world war. Both 
countries were “playing ball” with Franco and had 
undertaken secret negotiations with him. 


Both countries were doing all in their power to 
cement the Franco regime, politically and economi- 
cally. Arguing against those who had stated that the 
principle of the right of self-determination should pre- 
vent the United Nations from taking action regarding 
Spain, Mr. Tarasenko declared that the policy of non- 
intervention was one used by “the men of Munich” to 
cover up their plot with Hitler and Mussolini, and it 
was difficult to withhold one’s indignation when, in 
1949, persons came to the Assembly rostrum and 
attempted to defend such a shameful and injurious 


policy. 


“Fake and Folderol” 


Replying to these charges, Ray Atherton (UNITED 
STATES) said that because of his respect for the abil- 
ity of the delegates to differentiate between fancy and 
fact, he would not attempt to evaluate the fog 
of fancy “that contains so much fake and folderol 
with which the Polish representative and his satellite 
speakers” had attempted to surround Members. 


“The United States has no military alliance with 
Spain,” he said. “We have given no military assistance 
to Spain. The United States maintains no military or 
naval mission in Spain. The United States has no naval 
bases or air bases anywhere on Spanish territory. We 
have made no overtures towards bringing Spain into 
the United Nations, or into the European Recovery 
Program or the North Atlantic Treaty.” 


Mr. Atherton informed the Assembly that the 
United States would abstain from voting on the Latin- 
American resolution, as they did in the First Com- 
mittee, and his delegation would oppose the Polish 
resolution, voting against each and every paragraph. 
This would be done, he explained, because, although 
there was much in the preamble to which there was 
no objection, the United States felt certain that the 
Assembly would not agree to the operative part of 
the resolution. Therefore the United States would vote 
in the way it intended in order to lessen the possibility 
of a resulting resolution which would consist of only 
a few statements in the preamble. Secondly, he ex- 
plained, the United States would not vote for the re- 
peal of the 1946 resolution and the situation did not 
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merit passage of a new resolution which, in effect, 
would be a repetition. Mr. Atherton reiterated that the 
United States policy towards Spain remains unchanged 
and America had continued hope for the development 
of free and democratic institutions in Spain. But the 
United States did not wish to take any action that 
could be represented as injurious to the Spanish peo- 
ple and believed that a peaceful solution of the Spanish 
problem should be brought about by the Spanish peo- 
ple themselves and on their own initiative. It was the 
opinion of the United States that if the situation in 
Spain were allowed to develop free from external 
threats the people of Spain, whose love of freedom 
and individualism had been well known through the 
centuries, would take peaceful steps to make possible 
the restoration of Spain to its former position in the 
community of democratic nations. 


“Concrete Measures" 

Not only had the United Nations condemned the 
Franco regime morally and politically, said Alexander 
S. Panyushkin (U.S.S.R.), but it had also adopted 
decisions stipulating concrete measures designed to 
attain a change in the prevailing situation, with a view 
to establishing a democratic order in Spain. It would 
seem that Member states should have implemented the 
decision. Unfortunately, not only did this fail to hap- 
pen, but the United Nations on this question was like 
the famous cart in the fable, being pulled in different 
direction by a swan, a lobster and a fish. As some pre- 
vious speakers had done, Mr. Panyushkin repeated 
that the United States and the United Kingdom were 
thwarting implementation and were supporting the 
Franco regime. American dollars were paying for a 
network of aerodromes adapted to the use of super- 
bombers. Under an American naval mission, he said, 
30 large Spanish ports had been intensively modern- 
ized and expanded in the last two years. Spanish naval 
forces had been reorganized with persons persona 
grata to the Americans. Repairing and rearming Span- 
ish vessels, constructing military, air and naval bases 
and oil refineries, and training the Franco army were 
other charges Mr. Panyushkin made. 


The Simple Issue 

The Latin-American viewpoint was further ex- 
pressed by Dr. Adolfo Costa du Rels (Bolivia), 
who complained that in both the First Commit- 
tee and in the Assembly “a strange climate of confu- 
sion and misunderstanding has arisen.” The simple 
issue before the Assembly was that Member states be 
given freedom of action in relation to Spain. Bolivia 
was in favor of the 1946 resolution and implemented 
it. When the matter was reconsidered in 1947, the 
gtandiloquence had toned down a few scales. By 1949 
the number of states which had accredited diplomatic 
representatives had increased substantially. The poli- 
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tics of the world had changed—changed by the Great 
Powers, who had given an example of diversity, dis- 
crepancy, rivalry and hatred in the world. There was, 
perhaps, a fascist danger in 1946, but in 1949 the 
danger resides elsewhere and it cannot be claimed that 
today the fascist danger is greater than the danger 
from the East. He asked the Assembly to remain 
within reasonable and legal limits; within the limits of 
right so that Member states could settle their relations 
with Spain according to their own ideas. 

There was no need for the United Nations attitude 
to change towards Franco, said Ambassador N. J. O. 
Makin of Australia, because Franco’s conduct had not 
changed. Neither was it enough to discuss the abstract 
question of the recall of ambassadors from Spain; it 
was the principle behind that question that should 
concern the delegates. Any decision at this time to 
rescind or to modify the 1946 resolution would be 
open to the fair interpretation that, despite the state- 
ments by Mr. Dean Acheson and Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
proving the continued existence in Spain of restrictions 
on political, civil and religious rights, the United 
Nations was prepared to accept what it formerly 
condemned. 


Six Million Dead 


Aubrey Eban (ISRAEL) pointed out that his delega- 
tion entered the debate only in the Assembly stage, 
and, therefore, would normally refrain from attempt- 
ing to influence the outcome. But, he said, the United 
Nations arose out of the sufferings of a martyred gen- 
eration including six million Jewish dead. Israel did 
not for a moment assert that the Spanish regime had 
any direct part in the Nazi policy of extermination, 
but Spain was an active and sympathetic ally of the 
regime that was responsible. His delegation did not 
wish to imply any criticism of the Spanish people, or 
even to criticize another regime, alien as it might be 
to Israel’s conceptions, but for Israel the inescapable 
point was the association of the Franco regime with 
the nazi-fascist alliance which corroded the moral 
foundations of civilized life. The only surviving ex- 
pression of that coalition was the Spanish regime. 
Therefore there were most compelling reasons, both 
universal and particular, why Israel would vote against 
the resolution. 

The Latin American resolution recommended by 
the First Committee was then put to a roll-call vote. 
The result was 26 in favor, 15 against and 16 absten- 
tions, but, having failed to obtain the required two- 
thirds majority, the resolution was not adopted. 

A roll-call vote was also taken on the Polish reso- 
lution in eight separate paragraphs, each of which was 
defeated. The draft Polish resolution was then voted 
on as a whole by a show of hands. It was rejected by 
40 votes to 6, with seven abstentions. 
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Assembly Postpones Consideration 


Following a short debate, the General Assembly 
decided on May 11 to postpone further discussion of 
the adoption of Chinese and Russian as its “working 
languages.” Till last fall the two working languages 
of the Assembly were English and French but at 
Paris, the rules of procedure were amended to add 
Spanish. The demand for like treatment to Chinese 
and Russian followed. 

The proposals were examined by the Fifth Com- 
mittee which decided not to recommend them. 
Mr. O. P. Machado, of Brazil, the Rapporteur, re- 
ported to the Assembly on May 11 that many mem- 
bers of the Committee felt that the financial and ad- 
ministrative burden could not be justified on grounds 
of practical necessity. The Committee’s opinion was 
based on financial estimates by the Secretary-General 
together with the conclusion of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 
These figures, the majority of the Committee felt, 
were carefully and impartially prepared. 


U.S.S.R. Views 


Following Mr. Machado’s report, Yakov A. Malik 
(U.S.S.R.) argued the case for adopting Russian as 
a working language of the Assembly. From the very 
inception of the organization, Mr. Malik said, it was 
recognized that English, French, Chinese, Russian and 
Spanish should be the official languages, of which the 
first two were to be the “working languages.” At Paris 
last fall, when Spanish was put up as an additional 
working language of the General Assembly, several 
delegations had said that, in that case, there was no 
reason why Russian too should not be accepted. The 
cultural heritage of the Russian language and the 
decisive role played by the Russian people in breaking 
Nazi Germany and militaristic Japan are factors which 
must be taken into consideration, he said. 

Mr. Malik then charged that the Secretariat esti- 
mates of additional cost involved were “deliberately 
inflated.” The Secretariat had estimated only $347,000 
for Spanish but had put the figure for Russian at 
$621,000. 

Nor was an allowance made in the Secretariat esti- 
mates for offsetting savings. If the documents were 
available in Russian, the U.S.S.R. and some other 
delegations would not need English and French docu- 
ments. The Advisory Committee had apparently recog- 
nized that Secretariat computations were “flagrantly” 
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Russian and Chinese as Working Languages 


inflated and had reduced the total estimate (for the 
two languages) by $500,000. 

In the Fifth Committee discussions, Mr. Malik 
added, several delegations of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries proved particularly active in opposing the 
U.S.S.R. proposal on the ground of cost. He had 
therefore to point out that the Soviet Union con- 
tribution represented 7.4 per cent of the total budget, 
while the total contribution of the nineteen Spanish- 
speaking countries amounted only to five per cent. As 
to the financial objections of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Malik remarked that these coun- 
tries were willing to spend mililons of dollars for vari- 
ous enterprises advantageous to themselves under the 
aegis of the United Nations. 

Further, 240 million people speak the Russian lan- 
guage, twice the number that speak Spanish. 

On these grounds Mr. Malik proposed to amend the 
rules of procedure to add Russian as a working lan- 
guage of the Assembly. 


Language Curtain 


Mr. Drohojowski, of Poland, felt that the Fifth 
Committee’s treatment of the question was “somewhat 
hasty and confused.” The decision had been taken 
under the powerful influence of fifancial implications 
involved, but the General Assembly was not “a board 
of directors of a bank” and should not be guided only 
by the financial point of view. Peoples speaking Rus- 
sian and Chinese should not be discriminated against. 
They should not be separated from the work of the 
United Nations by “a curtain of privileged languages.” 
Mr. Drohojowski therefore proposed that the Assem- 
bly postpone discussion on the adoption of Russian as 
a working language until its fourth session. 

Taking the same position as the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative, Andrey I. Galagan, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
said that several delegations “in violation of their 
statements at Paris” had spared no effort to oppose the 
proposal for Russian as a working language. 

The “so-called United Nations Guard” was esti- 
mated to cost $4,000,000, Mr. Galagan said. The 
figures for the Greek Commission, the Korean Com- 
mission and the Interim Committee totalled $1,240,- 
000. The United Kingdom and United States delega- 
tions did not oppose these; but when it was a matter 
of an insignificant $300,000 they tried to prove that 
it would lead the United Nations to bankruptcy. 
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Two hundred million people who follow the work 
of the United Nations with great attention are unable 
to read the documents of the organization in their 
own language, said Nicolai M. Khomusko, of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. The same argument applies for 
the millions in China. 

Putting the case for Chinese, T. F. Tsiang also 
felt that the estimates submitted to the Fifth Com- 
mittee were inaccurate. His own delegation set the 
figure at about $300,000 as against the Secretariat 
estimate of $1,200,000. To this Mr. Tsiang added the 
statement that if adoption of Chinese as a working 
language involved more expense than that incurred for 
Spanish, his Government would pay the difference. 

Chinese, he pointed out, is the oldest and the most 
widely spoken language in the world. And, of the five 
official languages, it was the only non-European lan- 
guage. If the other four languages are adopted as 
working languages, the United Nations would def- 
initely become the rostrum of the European members. 
Such a privilege should not be given to one part of the 
world and denied to another. 

Mr. Tsiang declared in conclusion that his delega- 
tion was very disappointed by the fate meted out to its 
proposal, but would not present any further proposal 
at the present session. 


Cultural Content . 

Last fall in Paris it was the Philippines that spon- 
sored Spanish as a working language. This, General 
Carlos P. Romulo explained, was inspired solely by 
the consideration that Spanish is spoken by at least 
twenty Member states, more than one-third of the total 
Membership. The motive was therefore the highly 
practical one of facilitating the work of the General 
Assembly. 

His delegation had no intention of drawing any 
comparison between Russian or Chinese and Spanish, 
nor of minimizing the cultural content of the Russian 
and Chinese languages. It would abstain on the pro- 
posals for the adoption of Russian and Chinese solely 
on the ground that at the present time it does not 
appear that the budget would permit the additional 
expenditure. General Romulo added that his delega- 
tion viewed the question with an open mind and would 
favor granting Russian and Chinese the same status as 
the other languages as soon as it could be shown that 
that was financially feasible. 

George Ignatieff (CANADA), Chairman of the Fifth 
Committee, regretted that bias had been imputed to 
the Secretariat and to the Advisory Committee in con- 
nection with the figures on which the Fifth Committee 
took its decision. The Committee was faced with an 
honest difference of opinion. It had four different esti- 
mates: those presented by the Secretariat, the Ad- 

(Continued on page 604) 
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TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Parties “Invited” to Hold Round-Table Talks 


The treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa has been before every regular 
Assembly session since 1946. On May 14, the Assem- 
bly took action again. Forty-seven Member states 
voted “inviting” the Governments of India, Pakistan 
and South Africa to hold a round-table conference to 
discuss the matter. In so doing, the resolution added, 
they should take into consideration the purposes and 
principles of the Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 


Earlier, this resolution, initiated by France and 
Mexico, had passed the First Committee by 39 votes 
to. 2. with 9 abstentions. But the Committee had also 
passed by a smaller majority—21 to 17 with 12 ab- 
stentions—a proposal made by India. In effect, this 
called for a United Nations Commission of Inquiry. 
At the plenary meeting, however, India did not press 
this proposal to a vote on the ground that, in the inter- 
ests of a quick solution of the problem, it would be 
helpful to secure maximum agreement. India therefore 
voted for the French-Mexican proposal. 


Another proposal was put before the First Com- 
mittee but withdrawn during the discussion. Spon- 
sored by Australia, Denmark and Sweden, this would 
have invited the governments concerned to reach 
agreement by conference, mediation or conciliation, 
and it would have empowered the President of the 
Assembly and the Secretary-General to aid the parties 
and, if the parties agreed, to appoint a Mediator. 


South Africa's Case 


The one vote cast against the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly was South Africa’s. Her representa- 
tive, Eric Louw, also opposed the two other draft 
resolutions. His stand throughout was that the treat- 
ment of Indian, Asian and other non-white citizens 
fell essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Union Government. Therefore, he argued, in the terms 
of Article 2(7) of the Charter, “the cornerstone of the 
foundation upon which the United Nations rests,” it 
was Outside the competence of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Louw submitted a resolution to this effect which 
the First Committee rejected by 33 votes against, 5 
for, with 12 abstentions. 


Restating the position of his Government at the 
plenary meeting, Mr. Louw quoted at length from the 
records of the San Francisco Conference. At the dis- 
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cussions then, he contended, it was generally recog- 
nized that such matters should not be regarded as 
warranting United Nations interference. In this matter 
the Assembly was moving away from the intentions 
of the founders of the United Nations. 

In dealing with the question at its 1946 and 1947 
sessions, he maintained, the General Assembly had 
assumed for itself a competence which it did not in 
fact possess. The matter of competence, of jurisdiction, 
had been confused with the merits of India’s com- 
plaint. 


This confusion, added Mr. Louw, had also arisen 
in connection with the Mindszenty case and the case 
of Chile’s complaint regarding Russian wives of for- 
eign diplomats in the U.S.S.R. In the former instance, 
the matter of competence had been confused with the 
matter of the peace treaties, since the peace treaties 
had certain provisions relating to fundamental 
human rights. In the latter instance, it was merged 
with the subject of diplomatic immunities. 


The matter of competence had thus never been 
dealt with, voted on or treated as an entirely separate 
issue. : 


Mr. Louw further pointed out that whereas in the 
past India’s complaint had related“only to Indians in 
South Africa, on this occasion it dealt with Asians and 
“other non-whites” as well. This showed to what 
lengths interference in the domestic affairs of sover- 
eign states could go. 


South Africa, moreover, was not the only country 
with minorities, with separate racial groups or religious 
groups. If the United Nations followed up complaints 
about their treatment, “there is no saying . . . to what 
extent, in the future, there is going to be interference 
in the domestic affairs of a state in relation to the sub- 
jects of a state, by the United Nations and its organs.” 


The "Cape Town Agreement" 


It had been alleged that there was an agreement— 
“the so-called Cape Town Agreement”—between 
India and the Union, concerning South African In- 
dians. “There never was any agreement, in the inter- 
national sense of the term,” between the two Govern- 
ments. All that had happened was that the Indian 
Government, taking an interest in people of its own 
racial origin, wished to come to some arrangement 
with the Union Government; as a result of talks in 
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Texts of Assembly Resolutions on Treatment of South African Indians 


Resolutions dealing with the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa have 
been adopted by the General Assembly at each of its 
three sessions. 


The text of the latest resolution, adopted during the 
third session on May 14, by 47 votes to 1, with 10 
abstentions, is as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

TAKING NOTE of the application made by the Gov- 
ment of India regarding the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South Africa as well 
as of considerations put forward by the Govern- 
ment of the Union, and having examined the matter, 


INviTEs the Governments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa to enter into discussion at 
a round-table conference, taking into consideration 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


1947 Resolution 


On November 17, 1947, during its second session, 
the Assembly adopted the following resolution on the 
same subject, by 31 votes to 19, with 6 abstentions: 

WHEREAS in resolution 44 (I), dated 8 December, 

1946, the General Assembly, taking note of an 

application made by the Government of India 

regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of 

South Africa, observed that because of that treat- 

ment, friendly relations between the two Member 

States had been impaired, and unless a satisfactory 

agreement was reached, their relations were likely 

to be further inpaired; 

WHEREAS after a _ careful consideration of the 

matter, the General Assembly was of the opinion 

that the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 

Africa should be in conformity with the interna- 

tional obligations under the agreements concluded 

between the two Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter; and 

WHEREAS the General Assembly requested the 

two Governments to report at the next session of 


Cape Town, it was arranged that those Indians who 
wished to be repatriated to India could go and that 
both Governments would facilitate this. That agree- 
ment, that arrangement, petered out within a year or 
two. Not until 1946, when the treatment of South 
African Indians was first brought before the General 
Assembly, did the Indian Government claim that there 
were treaty obligations. 


Neither, Mr. Louw contended, was there a dispute 
which the United Nations should seek to settle. South 
Africa had passed certain legislation dealing with a 
section of its own subjects in its own country. There- 
upon, India had interfered. Sanctions were applied, 
diplomatic representatives were recalled and unilateral 
action was taken against South Africa with a Recip- 
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the General Assembly the measures adopted to 
that effect; 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the reports submitted by the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa pursuant to the aforesaid 
resolution; 

REAFFIRMS its resolution dated 8 December, 1946; 
REQUESTS the Governments to enter into discussions 
at a Round Table Conference on the basis of that 
resolution without any further delay and to invite 
the Government of Pakistan to take part in such 
discussions; 

REQUESTS that the result of such discussions be 
reported by the Governments of the Union of South 
Africa and India to the Secretary-General of the 
United Ntaions, who shall from time to time make 
enquiries from them and submit a report on the 
action taken on this resolution by the two Govern- 
ments to the Assembly at its next session. 


1946 Resolution 


The first resolution on the matter, adopted on 
December 8, 1946, by 31 votes to 15, with 6 absten- 
tions, read as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
HAVING TAKEN NOTE Of the application made by the 
Government of India regarding the treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa, and having 
considered the matter: 
1. STATES that, because of that treatment, friendly 
relations between the two Member States have 
been impaired and, unless a satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached, these relations are likely to be 
further impaired; 
2. IS OF THE OPINION that the treatment of Indians 
in the Union should be in conformity with the 
international obligations under the agreements 
concluded between the two Governments and the 
relevant provisions of the Charter; 
3. THEREFORE REQUESTS the two Governments to 
report at the next session of the General Assembly 
the measures adopted to this effect. 





rocity Act aimed at South Africans. “We have never 
retaliated. We have in the past taken no sanctions 
against India. So far as we are concerned, there is no 
dispute. . .. The Government of India has taken cer- 
tain action, which we allege. is in contravention of the 
terms of the Charter.” 


The Issue of Human Rights 

Nor did Mr. Louw agree with the argument of other 
representatives that if South Africa’s claims regarding 
domestic jurisdiction were conceded, the Charter’s 
human rights provisions would then become inopera- 
tive. 

The terms of the Charter, he argued, made it clear 
that only general measures in regard to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms were intended, as was the 
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Among the representatives who participated in the plenary debate on the treatment of 
South African Indians were (left to right): Rodrigo Gonzalez (Chile), Eric Louw (South 
Africa), Roger Garreau (France), Emile St. Lot (Haiti), and M. C. Setalvad (India). 


case with social, economic and cultural objectives. 
Thus, Article 1 (3) spoke only in general terms of the 
achievement of international co-operation in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and free- 
doms. Similarly with Article 56, which had been used 
in the charge against South Africa. (By this Article, 
Members pledge themselves to “joint and separate 
action in co-operation” with the United Nations in 
achieving the social, economic, cultural and humani- 
tarian objectives set forth in Article 55.) The Charter, 
provided only for a general co-operative effort, not 
for action directed against a particular state. It was 
never intended to serve as a means of direct inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Member states. 

In support of this contention, Mr. Louw cited the 
outcome of discussions on Articles 55 and 56 at San 
Francisco, when the Charter was being shaped. Article 
2 (7), he further pointed out, laid down specifically 
that “nothing in the present Charter” shall permit the 
United Nations to interfere in any state’s domestic 
affairs. 


Repudiation of Charge 


South Africa indignantly repudiated the charge that 
it denied to any of its citizens those basic rights and 
fundamental freedoms which had always been recog- 
nized in international law in the past. A large section 
of the Indian community was prosperous. Many of 
them had become wealthy. They occupied a large part 
—in fact, some of the best sections—of the City of 
Durban. They had a monopoly of trade in the country 
towns and villages, and a complete monopoly in cer- 
tain parts of the province of Natal. There were, 
Mr. Louw admitted, sections of the Indian community 
which were poor, but even the least privileged in 
Durban and in Natal were no worse off than similar 
sections in any country in the world. 
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In regard to other non-whites in the Union to 
whose conditions reference had been made, Mr. Louw 
pointed out that the bulk of the Natives in South 
Africa lived in their own territory, where no white 
man was allowed to own land and where he could not 
trade except by permit. These territories were among 
the most fertile in the country. Those Natives who 
in recent years had left their own territories for the 
towns and cities were less fortunate. There had been a 
big influx into the towns, and with war conditions and 
building materials scarce, they were in poor and diffi- 
cult circumstances, as was a large section of the Euro- 
pean population. But South Africa was not the only 
country with a housing problem. 


Criticism at Lake Success 


Further, it was the policy of his Government to 
re-instate in their own territories those Natives who 
had not become detribalized, and there to provide 
them with opportunities for development along their 
own lines. “But,” added Mr. Louw, “our work is not 
eased . . . by the uninformed and very often malicious 
criticism that is uttered here and at Lake Success.” 
This criticism was duly conveyed to those forces in 
South Africa which aimed to stir up trouble and create 
disagreement among various sections of the non- 
European population. “We in South Africa do not 
wish to be told by people outside how to solve our 
problems.” 

When it came to the voting on the French-Mexican 
proposal which the Assembly finally adopted (see 
box, page 581), Mr. Louw urged, unsuccessfully, that 
the reference in it to the Declaration of Human Rights 
be voted on separately. This reference had been with- 
drawn at first in the First Committee and then re- 
inserted on the initiative of the representative of Haiti, 
Emile St. Lot. Mr. Louw argued, in the plenary 
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meeting, that these words might be interpreted as a 
suggestion that the Union Government had violated 


human rights in the past. 


The Case of India 


Presenting India’s case at the plenary meeting, 
Mr. M. C. Setalvad emphasized that the matter before 
the Assembly concerned not only India but every 
Member state. It concerned the endorsement of the 
true principles and purposes of the Charter, and 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
which was one of the Charter’s basic purposes. South 
Africa’s treatment of nationals of Indian origin was 
based on race and color discrimination. 

Such treatment must lead to dissatisfaction and im- 
pairment of relations between the two countries. But 
if it were allowed to continue, it would also in the long 
run affect the unity and success of the United Nations, 
a world organization composed of countries of differ- 
ent races, creeds and colors. If such treatment was not 
set right, it would be a potential threat to world peace. 
Discrimination was being practised against Asiatics. 
“The feeling must grow . . . in Asia and other coun- 
tries that such discrimination represents a brand of 
inferiority which must be wiped out.” 


The Question of Competence 


As to the competence of the Assembly, the question 
had been raised specifically in 1946, debated and 
decided upon against the Union’s contention. The 
General Assembly had then made a specific recom- 
mendation. 

The question had been brought up under Article 10 
of the Charter—which entitled the Assembly to dis- 
cuss all matters within the scope of the Charter—and 
under Article 14—which entitled it to recommend 
measures to ease any impairment of relations between 
nations. 


Could the matter really be described as one essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of South Africa? 
In taking up this point, Mr. Setalvad quoted Professor 
Lauterbach, Professor of International Law at Cam- 
bridge University (whom he called one of the world’s 
eminent international lawyers), in an opinion on the 
implications of Article 2(7). The Charter did not 
authorize “intervention,” said Prof. Lauterbach. This, 
however, only meant it did not authorize compulsive 
legal processes on the part of the organization. It did 
not authorize peremptory demands accompanied by 
endorsement or threat of enforcement, in the case of 
non-compliance, “for this is the accepted meaning of 
‘intervention’.” Article 2(7), did not, however, pre- 
vent the Assembly or the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil from discussing and investigating situations arising 
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from complaints of violations of human rights. It did 
not preclude a general recommendation to Members 
at large and covering the subject matter of the dispute. 
“Neither,” stated Prof. Lauterbach, “does it rule out 
a specific recommendation addressed to the state di- 
rectly concerned and drawing its attention to the pro- 
priety of bringing about a situation in conformity with 
the obligations of the Charter. None of these measures 
constitutes intervention. None of them amounts to 
legal compulsion.” 

This opinion, noted Mr. Setalvad, had been ac- 
cepted and acted on by the Assembly in connection 
with the Mindszenty case and the Chilean complaint 
with regard to Russian wives. More than this, the 
President of the Assembly had stated before the Gen- 
eral Committee in relation to one of these matters that 
“if any question was covered by an Article of the 
Charter, that question would no longer be a matter 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
state.” 

Another reason why the matter could come before 
the Assembly, declared Mr. Setalvad, was that it fell 
within the scope of Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. 
(Article 55 lists social, economic, cultural and human 
rights objectives which the United Nations shall pro- 
mote. By Article 56, all Members pledge themselves to 
joint and separate action in co-operation with the Or- 
ganization to achieve these objectives.) 


Subject of Treaty Obligations 


Yet another argument why it was not a matter fall- 
ing essentially within domestic jurisdiction was that it 
had been the subject of treaty obligations, which had 
been brought up during the two previous sessions of 
the Assembly. All the details and implications of these 
obligations were to be found in the records of the 
debates. 

Mr. Setalvad also countered Mr. Louw’s denial 
that a dispute existed between India and South Africa. 
“One does not require a dispute in the sense of there 
being an active discussion or a wrangle between two 
nations,” stated Mr. Setalvad. “What is required is 
a disturbance of friendly relations, and can it for a 
moment be suggested that what has happened has not 
led to an impairment of the relations between the two 
countries?” The very resolution which the Assembly 
passed on December 8, 1946, stated, among other 
things, that “friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries have been impaired and there is apprehension of 
the impairment proceeding further.” Article 14 of the 
Charter clearly contemplated Assembly recommenda- 
tions when relations between two countries were im- 
paired. 

As for Mr. Louw’s objection to the reference in 
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the French-Mexican proposal to the Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Indian representative pointed out 
that the whole substance of the issue between the two 
countries arose because certain provisions of the Char- 
ter on human dignity and human rights were not being 
observed. A round-table discussion which did not take 
these essential provisions into consideration could not 
result in any useful solution. 


“Magna Carta for Discrimination" 

According to Jan Drohojowski, of Poland, the 
South African representative considered Article 2(7) 
as “the Magna Carta of liberty for all racial, national 
or religious discrimination.” 

It was necessary, too, stated Mr. Drohojowski, to 
define the meaning of the term “domestic jurisdic- 
tion” referred to in Article 2(7). It meant the legal 
order of a state. Every thing that was in accordance 
with the legal order of a state and every thing that 
could be settled within its domestic jurisdiction be- 
longed only to that state and to its legally constituted 
agencies. South Africa’s legislation, however, was in 
contradiction to the general principles of its legal 
foundations and the principles of the Charter. 

Further, the program of the present South African 
Government contained violations of the Charter’s 
obligations which Article 4 laid down as a necessary 
condition for membership. Thus, during the electoral 
campaign in 1948, Dr. Malan, now Prime Minister of 
the Union, had bluntly proclaimed the fascist and 
racial character of the present Government. He openly 
stated that to preserve white domination in South 
Africa, it was necessary to deny to the non-European 
elements education. social security, the right to organ- 
ize in the field of labor, and political equality. Since 
the Nationalist Party’s advent to power, the discrimi- 
natory laws against the Indian minority had been 
followed by further restrictive and discriminatory 


How Members Voted 

The 47 Members who voted in the Assembly for the 
French-Mexican proposal on South Africa’s treatment 
of its people of Indian origin were: Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 


France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 


Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yemen. 

South Africa was the only Member to vote against 
the resolution. Those who abstained were: Argentina, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Greece, Para- 
guay, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 
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measures. Last January, Dr. Malan’s Government 
also disbanded the Native’s Representative Coun- 
cil created in 1946 as an embryo parliament to be con- 
sulted on legislation affecting the Negroes. 

Should we wait, asked Mr. Drohojowski, until all 
remnants of human feeling have been destroyed in 
South Africa? 

Explaining at the end of the debate why he ab- 
stained from voting on the French-Mexican proposal, 
the Polish representative said the resolution again pro- 
vided for delay in action on a matter on which there 
should be no delay. The Byelorussian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. also abstained. In the First Committee, Pavel 
E. Astapenko, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., supported 
by P. M. Chernyshev, of the U.S.S.R., urged that the 
proposal’s reference to the Declaration of Human 
Rights be removed, because the Declaration had cer- 
tain drawbacks and it would be incorrect to refer to it. 


China's Viewpoint 

The representative of China, Dr. Yun-Kung Shen, 
was another who disagreed with Mr. Louw’s argu- 
ments. Agreeing with Mr. Setalvad and other repre- 
sentatives that the United Nations was competent to 
discuss the matter at issue, he pointed out that there 
were several thousand Chinese nationals in the Union 
who shared the fate of the Indians under the discrim- 
inatory legislation enacted in 1946. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment had a keen interest in seeing that fair and 
non-discriminatory treatment was accorded to Chinese 
wherever they might be... 

“Should we use legalistic arguments to make the 
precepts of the Charter seem trivial in so far as they 
concern fundamental freedoms?” demanded Rafael 
Nieto, of Mexico, in countering Mr. Louw. Article 
2(7) should not be used “as an excuse to violate 
human dignity with impunity.” Or shoud Article 43 
(which obliges the General Assembly to make recom- 
mendations for the promotion of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion) be disregarded? 

The conscience of the world must reject the casuistic 
reasonings and sophisms which could make claims 
justifying discriminatory legislation. Man, no matter 
his race or the color of his skin, must be free from all 
restrictions which are against nature, which have been 
arbitrarily placed upon him by his fellowmen, for the 
sole purpose of taking away from him the fruits of his 
intelligence and his labor. 


“The Veto in Article 2(7)" 

Chile, said Rodrigo Gonzalez, was just as ready to 
object to an unlimited and irregular use of the “veto 
in Article 2(7)” as it had been in combating the arbi- 
trary application of the veto in the Security Council 
by some of the Great Powers. The International 
Court of Justice, he declared, had already handed 
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Further Arguments in Committee 


Many of the points made in discussion on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa in plenary were 
substantially the same as those made in the First 
Committee. There were, however, some representa- 
tives who discussed the matter only in the committee 
stage. Among them was Abdur Rahim Khan, of 
Pakistan, who supported the Indian proposal, as did 
Alexander Panyushkin, of the U.S.S.R., and Srdja 
Prica, of Yugoslavia. 


Pakistan, said Mr. Rahim, was interested in the 
question because the Union had a large number of 
people of Pakistan origin. There was, he added, a 
deliberate attempt to keep a great portion of the 
Union’s population in conditions which had no re- 
semblance to those of civilized men. Such discrimina- 
tion could not be condoned by legal arguments based 
on a narrow interpretation of the Charter. The very 
reason for the Charter and the very reason why a 
great war had been waged, he stressed, had been the 
fact that policies of racial persecution and inequality 
had been practised. He hoped South Africa would 
sincerely accept and loyally apply any directives given 
to it by the requisite majority of the United Nations. 


South Africa, contended the Yugoslav representa- 
tive, (like Mr. Astapenko, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R.) had travelled along the same long and sinister 
path followed by ‘Nazi Germany. The main excuse 
of the South African Government in regard to the 
treatment of Indians was the Communist bogey, and 
its defiance of the United Nations could only be ex- 
plained against the background of support from cer- 
tain Great Powers. Mr. Prica also emphasized that his 
support of the Indian proposal in no way prejudged 
his position regarding the legal character of the 
Declaration of Human Rights to which it referred. 

To the U.S.S.R. representative, the attempts by 
ruling circles in South Africa to sow inter-racial dis- 
sension recalled pogroms organized in Nazi Germany. 
This policy had such consequences as the recent Dur- 
ban riots, he said, in supporting the Indian proposal. 


Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, maintained, on the other 
hand, that the Assembly was a political body, the 
chief purpose of which was to settle political disputes. 
It was neither a court of law nor an organization for 
moral improvement. The only method which might 
lead to an effective solution of the problem, he felt, 
was direct contact between the states concerned. 


down a decision which established the doctrine that 
problems which are domestic in essence cease to be 
domestic problems when they go beyond the particu- 
lar interests of the countries in which they occur. This 
had been the case with the trials of church leaders in 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and it had been the case with 
the matter of Russian women married to foreigners. 
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The United States representative, Benjamin V. 
Cohen, however, thought that the Charter’s many 
references to human rights and fundamental freedoms 
did bring the matter within the United Nations’ com- 
petence. However, the General Assembly should not 
make recommendations which might create resentment 
and aggravate the position of those it was intended to 
aid. At the present stage in the development of interna- 
tional law, the Assembly would be unwise to take any 
steps conflicting directly with national policy. The 
United States would not be able to support India’s 
proposal calling for the establishment of a commission 
of inquiry into the matter at issue. It could, however, 
support the French-Mexican proposal for a round- 
table conference between India, Pakistan and the 
Union. 

The United Kingdom representative, P. Gordon- 
Walker, also voted against the Indian draft resolution 
as it involved the setting up of a commission. This, 
he said, would be creating a grave precedent not in 
conformity with the terms and intentions of the Char- 
ter. The question of competence should be referred 
to the International Court of Justice. His delegation, 
however, would support the proposal of Australia, 
Denmark and Sweden as it offered the best possible 
way to a solution to the unhappy controversy which 
concerned no less than three members of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Philippines representative, Victorio Carpio, 
stressed the need for appropriate Assembly action in 
view of the grave repercussions of racial discrimina- 
tion in any one country upon the relations between the 
white and colored peoples of the whole world. The 
age of white supremacy was rapidly passing, he ob- 
served, and the colored people who formed nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s population were steadily 
gaining political independence. 

Dr. José Arce, of Argentina, on the other hand 
favored direct contact between the parties concerned 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 

So did Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, which finally 
supported the French-Mexican proposal. Mr. Ryck- 
mans wondered whether discussion was opportune in 
view of the immense precedent which it would set. 
It would allow discussion of all affairs of a state in 
which another state had an interest, and he pointed 
in this connection to the ethnical, religious and politi- 
cal minorities all over the world. 





It was clear that racial discrimination was an interna- 
tional matter, too. 


What the General Assembly should seek, contended 
Roger Garreau, of France, was a friendly agreement 
between the two states which were closely linked since 


(Continued on page 608) 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 





Assembly Adopts News Convention 


The Twentieth Century 
might be described as the 
century of information, said 
Rapporteur Emile St. Lot, 
of Haiti, in presenting the 
Third Committee’s report to 
the plenary meeting on May 
15. Never before did the 
world possess such impor- 
tant and extensive media of 
information. But this for- 
midable power carried cer- 
tain risks and dangers, and 


that was why the United Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
Nations had put in more oe of Third Com- 


than two years of work to 

ensure “the maximum freedom of information to all 
peoples, while at the same time safeguarding the many 
against any abuses of that liberty.” 

In the Third Committee 58 delegations had sought 
to reconcile ideological differences in order to secure 
a majority for “a constructive draft” of a Convention 
on the International Transmission of News and the 
Right of Correction. Certain delegations considered 
that only absolute freedom of information would 
ensure giving complete, objective, and _ truthful 
information to the people. Other delegations, on 
the other hand, stressed the responsibilities which 
should be placed on correspondents as well as on 
information agencies. What emerged finally was a 
compromise text which owed much to the delegations 
of Colombia, the United States, France, Mexico, Peru, 
and the United Kingdom. Though by no means per- 
fect, the Draft Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction repre- 
sented a constructive and loyal effort at international 
co-operation. 


Basic Objectives 


The preamble restates the basic objectives which 
inspired the United Nations and which are sought by 
this Draft Convention: to implement the right of peo- 
ples to be fully and reliably informed, to improve un- 
derstanding among peoples through the free flow of 
information, to protect mankind from the scourge of 
war, to prevent the recurrence of aggression from any 
source, and to combat all propaganda which is either 
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designed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression. 

In the section following the preamble, the Draft 
Convention outlines the means which are to be used 
in seeking these ends. In regard to the gathering and 
international transmission of news, as well as to the 
right of correction, the text is a compromise between 
the concept of absolute freedom and the concept of 
responsibility. 


Convention as a “Landmark” 


Mr. St. Lot was followed by Dr. Charles Malik, 
the Committee’s Chairman, who reviewed the work 
of the United Nations in the field of human rights and 
hailed the draft convention before the Assembly as 
a landmark. 


“This is the first time that an international conven- 
tion has been proposed in this field covering all media 
of information; it is but the first step in creating a 
body of international law in a field which is, in our 
rapidly shrinking world, of urgent importance but 
which has been neglected by Governments in their 
dealings with one another on a multilateral basis. The 
importance of this Convention can only be appreciated 
by realizing that it is but the first step in what will 
certainly become a significant, indispensable and ex- 
panding field of international action.” 


Three Important Features 


Dr. Malik then emphasized three important features 
of the Convention. 

“First, the Contracting States bind themselves to 
give the correspondents of other nations access to all 
sources of news on an equal basis with their own 
nationals. They agree, in effect, to cut down the red 
tape connected with their entry, to facilitate their 
travel and residence and not to expel them except for 
offences which are not related to their efforts to seek, 
gather and report information. 

“Secondly, Contracting States agree not to censor 
out-going despatches in peacetime except upon the 
grounds of national defence. They further agree that 
any necessary peace-time censorship will be carried 
out only in accordance with previously established 
regulations and then under clearly defined limitations. 
This has been the dream of the correspondents of all 
free countries since men first went to other lands in 
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order to learn and write about them to people else- 
where. It has also been the dream of those who stay 
at home and wish to become adequately informed. 

“Thirdly, an international right of correction is es- 
tablished for the first time. It is true that the domestic 
law of many nations includes provisions for the right 
of correction, but for the first time in history it is now 
proposed to extend this right to the international 
level.” 

Though, like many international agreements, it was 
not perfect from any one point of view, the Conven- 
tion Dr. Malik felt combined in a remarkable way 
two conflicting points of view. First, it recognized that 
real responsibility in this field must be enforced by 
the members of those professions engaged in gathering 
and disseminating information. Second, the Conven- 
tion recognized, however, that governments do have 
responsibilities which they cannot avoid: to make the 
gathering and dissemination of news easier, to avoid 
censorship except in extreme emergencies and under 
clearly defined conditions, and to offer to other gov- 
ernments an opportunity to correct despatches which 
may create ill will among nations. 

The doctrine of freedom of information, Dr. Malik 
concluded, is based on four philosophical principles: 
Man’s natural right to know the truth; man’s natural 
right to know the truth everywhere; the fact that this 
universal communication of the truth is possible, and 
the fact that it is necessary for understanding and 
peace. “The more we seek, receive, and impart truth, 
the better, I think, we shall be, and the more will 
peace have a chance to come on earth and abide.” 


Chilean Support 


Before stating her views on the Convention, Mrs. 
Ana Figueroa, of Chile, referred to the joint amend- 
ment submitted by her delegation, together with those 
of India and Lebanon. The meaning of the term “cor- 
respondent,” she said, was of paramount importance 
for countries which were under-developed in the field 
of information. On the other hand, the spirit and in- 
tent of the clause dealing with correspondents which 
was drawn up at the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information in Geneva, was designed to 
protect the right of foreign correspondents working 
outside their country. 

When the matter was discussed later in the Third 
Committee, only a slight majority supported the prin- 
ciple that “correspondent” should cover nationals and 
non-nationals alike. 

She hoped that in bringing this matter before the 
Assembly it would be found possible to secure agree- 
ment by such a majority as would reflect the widest 
possible basis with a view to attaining some satis- 
factory results. 
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Mrs. Figueroa then declared that the world lacks 
sufficient information, and that it is threatened by a 
conspiracy of silence. There were three groups of peo- 
ple desiring silence, she thought, which constituted a 
universal barrier to information: Those that consid- 
ered information as a mere instrument to spread the 
doctrines or dogmas identified with their type of gov- 
ernment; those who regarded news mainly as a mere 
industry, having all the characteristics and methods of 
business based exclusively on profit; those who were 
indifferent to and undervalued other peoples. 

The Chilean representative wondered whether it 
would be possible to defeat this conspiracy of silence. 

Mrs. Figueroa then quoted laws in the U.S.S.R. de- 
fining “State secrets.” So extensive and comprehensive 
were these, she said, that scarcely any sphere of life 
was excluded. 

Despite this scepticism and despite belief that the 
Convention had been drafted with a lack of under- 
standing of the evils involved, Mrs. Figueroa said Chile 
would vote in favor because of the moral obligation 
to cooperate in the common effort of nations to open 
the way for democratic realization of fundamental 


freedoms. 


Right of Correction 

Jacques Kayser, of France, emphasized the fact 
that the Convention proclaimed in the international 
field a principle which underlay domestic legis- 
lation and which could not be denied in the future. 
Recognition of the fact that freedom of the press im- 
plied certain obligations demanded sufficient farsight- 


Jacques Kayser, of France, left; and Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, after a Third Committee 
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edness and moral courage to prevent those practices 
which, in the name of this liberty, led to its abuse. 


The French delegation, he said, had always insisted 
that the Convention should embody clauses which 
would establish and proclaim freedom of information, 
but which at the same time would guarantee and safe- 
guard freedom of information against itself and against 
its opponents. 


France, Mr. Kayser continued, had always main- 
tained that each nation, if it so wished, should have 
an opportunity to express its views in the world ac- 
cording to its own national genius and by means of 
the media most natural to it, namely, by its national 
enterprises. The more the world moved towards unity, 
the more was it necessary that conditions of national 
thought and civilization should be safeguarded, and 
that local and regional thought should flourish freely 
within the framework of a great many nations. He 
therefore hoped that the United Nations would ascer- 
tain whether, aside from the principle which the Con- 
vention established, it was not possible to find the 
means to enable many nations which as yet did 
not have material opportunities of producing informa- 
tion in the international field to do so, and thus make 
their contribution. Another normal consequence of 
the Convention would be to ensure in the international 
field—both for journalists and for governments—the 


right of correction, which was certainly the most 
novel point which was embodied in this Convention. 


The French representative concluded by explaining 
his delegation’s amendment. He considered that the 
insertion of the words “fascist and nazi” in the pre- 
amble to the Convention would clarify the meaning of 
several paragraphs which were in rather broad terms. 


After reviewing the work of the Conference on 
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Freedom of Information over which he had presided, 
General Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, urged the 
Assembly to approve the Convention. The fusion of 
the ,first two draft conventions, as he saw it, was 
effected for the sake of convenience and in no way 
impaired the two basic principles involved, namely, 
the free flow of information and the international right 
of correction. He also believed that most of the 
changes made in phraseology had been for the better 
and that the essence of the original texts had been 
preserved. 


Tribute to Journalists 


Certain countries, lacking a well-developed press 
and press organizations, labored uhder the suspicion 
that the vested interests of the more prosperous states 
were interested in retarding their progress. Again, 
it was clear that various countries had grievances 
against certain foreign correspondents whom they be- 
lieved to have been hostile to their national interests. 


At a certain stage of the debate a decision was 
reached which would virtually have imposed on the 
contracting states the obigation of directing cor- 
respondents or information agencies as to what they 
could write. That came dangerously close to instituting 
a totalitarian control of the press. 


His delegation, like many others, would have found 
it impossible to subscribe to that. 


The Convention, General Romulo went on to say, 
rendered a tribute to newspaper men which was right- 
fully theirs, but which must be continually earned and 
deserved. “Once more the demarcation line between 
the fundamental rights of the citizen and the police 
power of the state was drawn without equivoca- 
tion.” 


“Under this Convention,’ concluded General 
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Romulo, “the profession of journalism takes its right- 
ful place of trust and responsibility in the world. At 
the same time, for those who may suffer from the 
abuse of this trust, the Convention assures the right 
of correction, a right which for the first time is being 
given validity in international law.” 


Saudi Arabian View 


As in the Committee, the Saudi Arabian delega- 
tion preferred the final text of the preamble to the 
“resuscitated” French amendment. He was not ac- 
tually opposed to that amendment, said Jamil M. 
Baroody. In fact, his delegation would warmly sup- 
port it if only it were specific enough in enumerating 
the sources of aggression from which the world 
might again suffer. 


“In so far as the Arabs are concerned,” he stated, 
“we believe that the perverted policies of democratic 
states can be as harmful to the cause of peace as any 
nazi or fascist policy of aggression.” 


He proposed that the French amendment be 
modified by adding the words “perverted democ- 
racy” so that the text in the preamble would read 
as follows: “to prevent the recurrence of aggression 
from nazism, fascism, perverted democracy, or any 
other source.” He preferred to see the text adopted 
in the Third Committee stand, but if the representa- 
tive of France insisted on his amendment it would 
be advisable to have a full enumeration of the sources 
of aggression. 


Mrs. Renuka Ray of India, who followed in the 
debate, said that the Indian delegation was convinced 
that the convention could play an effective role in 
eradicating the fear complex that existed among dif- 
ferent peoples because of a lack of adequate knowl- 
dge of each other. 
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She wecomed the amalgamation of Convention I 
and II, for the international right of correction was 
absolutely indispensable for the full implementation 
of freedom in the transmission of news. The right of 
free transmission of news had often been abused, par- 
ticularly to the detriment of under-developed nations 
and against nations fighting for their freedom. Her 
delegation also felt that the international right of cor- 
rection should be more complete and adequate, but 
practical difficulties made this impossible for the 
present. If the provisions were applied in the spirit 
in which they were conceived, they would go a long 
way towards laying down the basis on which news 
that was factual and true would be available to 
the peoples of all nations, and thereby helping them 
to assess and understand each other. 


Censorship Question 


Noting that the Freedom of Information Confer- 
ence at Geneva laid down on its final draft a specific 
structure as the framework of the Convention on In- 
ternational Transmission of News, Mrs. Ray regretted 
that in the Third Committee the structure of the Con- 
vention had been changed in a significant fashion. 
Some changes she considered to be inconsistent with 
the objectives for which the Convention was in- 
tended. 


There was no censorship of news in India, and the 
reasons for which India suggested the deletion of 
Clause III, the censorship clause in Article 12, and 
its inclusion in Article 7, should not be interpreted as 
meaning that India was in favor of censorship. The 
inclusion of the clause dealing with censorship in 
Article 12 was both confusing and unnecessary. This 
clause stated that no contracting state should impose 
restrictions in peacetime on outgoing news material 
except on grounds of national defense. 
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These words and the censorship clause as a whole 
introduced a mixture of ideas in Article 12 which was 
most unsatisfactory. The Indian delegation therefore 
moved for its transfer to Article 7. 

India, with Chile and Lebanon, also moved 
the deletion of the second part of paragraph 8 of 
Article 12. Earlier it had been understood that th 
term “foreign correspondent” was intended to mean 
a foreigner, but this definition had been entirely 
changed. The word “foreign” was dropped, and na- 
tionals working for foreign information agencies were 
included in the definition. The basic idea of this con- 
vention was to extend to correspondents who were 
foreigners certain rights and privileges to assist them 
in the free transmission of news. But the effect was 
to give some nationals a privileged position. 

“It is to be hoped,” concluded Mrs. Ray, “that this 
machinery, which is a first step, will be so developed 
as the years unfold that it will indeed become one of 
the most-effective weapons whereby peace becomes 
a reality in a world which is today disjointed and out 
of harmony.” 


United States Views 


For the United States, Erwin D. Canham related 
that two fundamentally divergent concepts of the 
role of the press in the modern world were urged 
upon the Third Committee, as they were urged upon 
the Geneva Conference last year. One of these con- 
cepts pointed towards freedom. It was based on the 
recognition of the right of free speech and of a free 
press which was embodied in the constitutions and in 
the practices of all free peoples. The other concept 
was that of complete, arbitrary, repressive, totalitarian 
control of the press, along with controls over all other 
aspects of modern society. The purpose was chiefly 
to propagandize. 

From time to time there arose certain interme- 
diate concepts which, while intended to correct evils, 
would actually have contributed to the greatest evil 
of all: the control by repressive power of the rights 
of free people to be freely informed. 

The basic significance of the decisions reached in 
the Third Committee, said Mr. Canham, was that a 
vast majority of the United Nations refused to take 
even the first step down the long road leading to 
totalitarianism and the police state. The Assembly 
was reaffirming its belief in freedom and rejecting the 
most dangerous of all state controls: the effort to 
control ideas. 

The difficulty that had arisen over the definition of 
“correspondent,” he thought, really sprang from a 
misunderstanding. Some delegations had felt that no 
national of a contracting state should be defined as 
a correspondent in his own state, even though he was 
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engaged in the gathering and international transmis- 
sion of news for an information agency of another 
contracting state. Mr. Canham argued that there was 
no basis for such a fear and he quoted from Articles 
3 and 12. However, to make it absolutely clear, his 
delegation had proposed an amendment to paragraph 
8 of Article 12 which would give a government abso- 
lute protection against having to give special treatment 
to its own nationals. No foreign government could 
make any protest to another government on behalf of 
that government’s own nationals. Any protection ac- 
corded by the Convention was solely on behalf of an 
information agency. It did not set up a special kind of 
citizenship and it did not sanction discriminatory 
treatment of any kind. 


The Convention, he added, positively defined and 
established certain basic rights of an information 
agency and correspondent. 


In respect to censorship, it made a notable and 
unprecedented advance. It provided that news mate- 
rial should leave the territory of contracting states 
without censorship, editing, or delay, but provided that 
each contracting state might make and enforce regu- 
lations relating directly to national defense. 


An amendment to Article 5, introduced by the 
Soviet Union, to provide that “the contracting states 
shall evolve measures to ensure increasingly wide 
dissemination of genuinely honest and objective in- 
formation,” would in fact be a cloak for repression. 
In reality, the language of this amendment would 
authorize governments to apply any kind of restric- 
tion they cared to apply to the dissemination of news. 
The proposal was a “booby-trap” which contained a 
“land mine.” 

The United States delegation was glad that the 
provisions on the international right of correction, 
originally proposed by the delegation of France, 
had been included. It had hopes that the correction 
provisions would provide a useful channel which, 
above all, would utilize the sense of professional 
responsibility of newspapermen themselves. 

He would like to see the Convention extend the 
light into the censorship-darkened areas of the world, 
but it was useless to hope that, in the present world 
climate, the Convention would be signed and ratified 
by such nations as the Soviet states. 

It was indeed a paradox that the thousands of 
individual newspapers in the United States and the 
vigorously competing news agencies here, as well as 
in other democratic countries, should be called a 
monopoly, while the absolute monopoly rigorously 
enforced by the state over all means of news gathering 
and dissemination in Communist countries should be 
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described as free. The press in the free countries was 
far from perfect, but the people were free to criticize 
it, and the press was free to criticize itself and to 
raise its standards under the healthy lash of public 
criticism. 


The Convention set up no special privileges for the 
press, but reaffirmed the right of the people to know 
and sought to protect the press in the fulfillment of 
its duty to report the facts. By the adoption of this 
Convention the Assembly would give added strength 
to agreed principles based on the right of the people 
to know. No longer, among the nations prepared to 
accept and apply these principles, would the func- 
tions of correspondence be subject to the shifting tac- 
tics of regimes. They would rest on the firm founda- 
tion of law. 


The Convention could prevent any regression from 
present good practices, if and as a tendency towards 
greater governmental controls set in. It was through 
these first steps that it was hoped that the observance 
of the principles of the Convention would ultimately 
be extended to all parts of the world. 


Human Rights Factors 


Dr. Andres Aramburu, of Peru, felt that the Con- 
vention was an important step towards giving a legal 
validity to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. For the first time it gave a special status to 
enterprises and individuals not official representa- 
tives of foreign states. In some of its aspects the status 
granted by the Convention went much further in re- 
gard to the privileges it offered than was the case for 
a diplomat, because in the case of a correspondent a 
state could not, according to the Convention, declare 
such a correspondent to be persona non grata. 
Dr. Aramburu believed that states would not have to 
resort to such measures for the individuals who come 
under the terms of the Convention. 


Dr. Aramburu shared the concern voiced by the 
representatives of Chile and India regarding the 
definition of “Correspondent.” 


His delegation had agreed to such a compromise 
solution, however, for it realized the importance of 
moral obligations even though a moral obliga- 
tion was only half as strong as a legal obligation. 
Linked to the normal concept of professional jour- 
nalism, there was a concept he would like to extend 
to all modern media of information. The mission of 
the journalist was similar to that of the teacher or 
the champion of various causes. The journalist must 
not simply report the facts and consider the field of 
events as one in which various types of sensationalism 
occurred. He was certain that the correspondents and 
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journalists would comply with their professional duty 
as if it were a legal obligation. But if the ethical prin- 
ciples which underlay the Convention did not bring the 
necessary and hopeful results, further changes should 
be contemplated so that the duties and privileges em- 
bodied therein might be established more effectively 
at a later date. 


Lebanese Suggestion 


Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, explained that in 
attempting to preclude nationals from the protection 
of this Convention Chile, India and his own country 
did not wish to deprive them in any way of the rights 
to which they were normally entitled as citizens. What 
they wanted to avoid was that these nationals should 
enjoy these rights under foreign protection. In view, 
however, of the fact that the United States amendment 
had met the difficulty raised by their joint amendment, 
he was empowered to withdraw it on behalf of his 
co-sponsors. 

Dr. Azkoul then proceeded to point out that if 
the Convention were to be adopted solely because of 
the advantages which it gave to its signatories and 
the responsibilities which it imposed upon them, it 
would be ratified by only a very small minority of 
Member States. In its form and in principle, this Con- 
vention was designed to assure rights and privileges 
to correspondents and information agencies operating 
abroad. Everyone knew, he said, that the number of 
states which had such correspondents and agencies 
was, as yet, very limited. 

Proceeding, Dr. Azkoul drew attention to the con- 
flict between those nations which were interested in 
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such a Convention and those which were not. There 
could be no true freedom of information in the inter- 
national field as long as this conflict was not resolved. 
At some later date, the United Nations should first give 
assistance to the less developed countries in order to 
enable them to establish domestic information agen- 
cies. Secondly, it should establish an international in- 
formation service. These two steps, he thought, would 
make it easier for all nations to improve this Conven- 
tion and to apply it in closer conformity with the ideas 
which originally inspired it. The Convention as it 
stood, with all its limitations and imperfections, re- 
tained its value as the clear expression of the increas- 
ing power of the international spirit. 


Freedom for Correspondents 


The United Kingdom, said Hector McNeil, was 
opposed to several of the amendments made to the 
Convention, and must, of course, fully reserve its 
rights until the Convention had been given further 
study in its amended form. 


A number of important but divergent views had 
emerged in the course of the debates, Mr. McNeil 
continued. For instance, the view presented by the 
Soviet Union delegation and other states which had 
associated themselves with that view that it was the 
duty of governments to ensure that their peoples were 


correctly informed, and tha: the only way to achieve 
this was by the rigid governmental control of the 
press. But, in the opinion of his country and of the 
countries associated with its culture and institutions, 
this was a complete negation of press freedom. They 
felt that no government, and least of all a government 
of an authoritarian regime where every major action 
was dictated by the single party in power, could ever 
be trusted to this extent. It was not a case of dis- 
honesty or insincerity. “It is plain that, if you set your- 
self up as the arbiter of what your people shall read 
and shall know, you must go on to the next step and 
prevent them from reading, hearing, or discussing 
anything else,” he said. 


The United Kingdom believed in the intelligence, 
the honesty, and the powers of reasoning of the hum- 
blest member of the community. It believed and prac- 
tised the belief that he should be allowed access to 
news from all sources and to all kinds of different 
opinions, so that he would be able to consider for 
himself what the rights and wrongs of any situation 
really were and, in the process of deciding, grow in 
citizenship and in stature. 


It was perfectly true that in the press of some 
countries editors and other newspaper executives fre- 
quently expressed the views of their owners or per- 
haps of the political party which they supported. 
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There was, however, a great deal of difference be- 
tween the handling of opinions and the handling of 
facts. Facts must neither be distorted nor suppressed, 
Whatever the policy of a government, there could be 
no justification for telling the people things which 
were untrue in order to bolster up a particular politi- 
cal thesis which that government might want to main- 
tain for the moment. 


“If we are to have press freedom, if we are to have 
international peace and security, and if war monger- 
ing and propaganda are to be outlawed, then cor- 
respondents must be given the freedoms contained 
in this Convention to find out all the facts; and gov- 
ernments must not have power to prevent the publi- 
cation of these facts or the power to distort these 
facts in their presentation,” asserted Mr. McNeil. 


Smaller states rightly complained that they were 
often misrepresented abroad by foreign information 
agencies and that they had not the means or the 
power to make their own views available to a wide 
audience. This problem of unethical reporting was 
a real and dangerous one which the larger countries 
must sincerely and squarely face. The answer did not 
lie in the restriction or the suppression of press free- 
dom. It therefore had to lie in raising the ethical 
standards of the journalistic profession, in laying 
upon journalists the obligation, in the words of the 
Convention, “to report facts without discrimination 
and in their proper context.” 


No government could, by any legal action, enforce 
such an obligation upon their journalists. This could 
be only a moral obligation, but because it was a moral 
obligation it was all the more incumbent upon govern- 
ments to accept it and to discharge it. 


His delegation did not feel that it could accept the 
amendments to Articles 7 and 12 proposed by the 
delegations of India and Chile. Article 7 said in 
effect that no contracting state might censor outgoing 
news material in peacetime, except upon grounds of 
national defense. 


Article 12 said that states might make laws for 
the protection of national security and public order, 
that they might prohibit blasphemous or obscene 
news material, etc. Paragraph 3, which this amend- 
ment sought to delete, qualified the whole article 
in respect to peacetime censorship and brought it into 
conflict with Article 7| Thus, the third paragraph was 
essential to Article 12, but quite unnecessary in Article 
7, where the same thing was already said. 


U.S.S.R. Criticism 


Discussion on the question of freedom of infor- 
mation had shown, said Andrei A. Gromyko, of the 
U.S.S.R., that the objective of its sponsors was far 
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removed from that of fighting for true freedom of 
information. The facts revealed that they were 
afraid of free and objective information and that, for 
the task of striving for such information, they sub- 
stituted a collection of rules and advice which en- 
hanced the role played by the American newspaper 
trusts in the dissemination of war propaganda. 

The Assembly was under an obligation to answer 
the question of whether it was intended to have 
freedom of information for the people or for small 
groups of persons who had concentrated in their 
hands the principal media for the spreading of in- 
formation. 

But these vital questions were not even raised in 
the draft Convention before the Asembly. 

The Convention contained no really important 
provisions to ensure the dissemination of truthfu! 
information, but rather provided correspondents with 
various privileges. 


"Service for Owners" 


The Convention contained no provisions which 
would contribute to the use of information in the 
interests of the people and not in the interests of 
particular groups and big capitalist newspaper mon- 
opolies. Instead, it described in detail how the media 
of information and the press should be used to pro- 
vide efficient service for the owners of newspapers and 
large publishing houses who exercised administrative 
control over all the means of information and of the 
press in many countries. 

Much space was devoted to the question of how 
to ensure the most favorable conditions to service 
newspaper monopolies, but it made no mention of 
measures to secure the dissemination of truly free 
and objective information. 

The draft described in the greatest detail how 
corrections of a report should be made in the press, 
but did not even raise the question of how to combat 
the flood of slanderous information about certain 
states, primarily against the Soviet Union, spread by 
the Anglo-American press. 


The first serious shortcoming of the Convention 
was that it showed no signs of attempts to determine 
correctly the lines along which work should proceed, 
and that shortcoming had resulted in a number of 
other serious deficiencies. 


The ‘authors had “overlooked” the need to make 
the Convention an instrument in the struggle for peace 
and against war propaganda. 


The biggest industrial and financial monopolies in 
the United States, Great Britain, and certain other 
countries whose representatives continuously clam- 
ored about the freedom of their press held big invest- 
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ments in newspaper enterprises, Mr. Gromyko con- 
tinued. 


In a number of countries, especially in the United 
States, the newspapers themselves often held shares 
in or owned other enterprises that had nothing in 
common with the newspaper industry, and it was 
well known how great was the dependence of news- 
papers on advertisements and advertisers. 

The majority of American newspapers and periodi- 
cals was controlled by a small number of the biggest 
publishers, and the situation was no better in the field 
of American broadcasting. 

Mr. Gromyko also emphasized the monopolistic and 
unified character of newspaper and radio information 
in the United States, and dealt in a similar way with 
newspaper publishing and with broadcasting in the 
United Kingdom. 


“One must be really naive,” he added, “to believe 
the hypocritical declarations of those who try to assert 
that there is freedom of information and the press in 
the United States and Great Britain. Can one possibly 
agree to take the practices and habits of this press as 
a model for all the United Nations? Certainly not.” 

The defenders of the Convention stated that it 
would guarantee freedom and truthfulness of informa- 
tion because it contained provisions facilitating the 
entry of correspondents into other countries and gath- 
ering of information by them abroad. But this over- 
looked the fact that the aims pursued by the sending 
abroad of correspondents, American correspondents, 
for instance, were far from being always as noble as 
the authors of the Convention depicted. 

The objectives of the entire army of foreign cor- 
respondents at the service of big newspaper monopo- 
lies were determined by the general policy of the rul- 
ing circles of the states which had taken the path of 
unleashing a new war. 


“Floods of Falsehood” 


Mr. Gromyko said that he could cite hundreds of 
facts showing systematic and wilful dissemination of 
slanderous reports about the Soviet Union in the 
United States, British, French, and Italian press and 
in the press of a number of other countries. 

The press of the Western Powers was also spread- 
ing daily floods of false information about the People’s 
Democracies. 

At the same time it was shouting about the advant- 
ages of the Anglo-Saxon type of democracy. He 
charged that the big newspaper monopolies of West- 
ern countries and, in particular, of America, were 
seeking an opportunity to penetrate as much as pos- 
sible into other countries, with a view to spreading 
slanderous information to whip up war hysteria and 
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rouse hatred of some peoples for others. They were 
also seeking to have other countries throw their doors 
wide open before their representatives appearing in the 
capacity of correspondents and allow them to gather 
data freely about the army, industry, agriculture, and 
science, of other countries and primarily about the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, said Mr. Gromyko, had to re- 
sort to censorship for the very purpose of combatting 
the slander which some foreign correspondents sta- 
tioned in the U.S.R.R. endeavored to supply by order 
of their employers. Such restrictions in the way of 
censorship were not directed against freedom of in- 
formation, but to prevent the spreading of distorted 
information. 

Censorship formally might not exist in the United 
States or the United Kingdom in peacetime, but this 
did not mean that it did not exist. In fact, there was 
a severe censorship that sifted every bit of informa- 
tion and selected only those items which suited news- 
Paper concerns. 

Mr. Gromyko concluded by declaring that the Con- 
vention could not by a long stretch be considered an 
achievement. It was reactionary in character because 
it created the impression that its authors were showing 
concern for freedom of information, whereas in reality 
they pursued quite different ends. The delegation of 
the U.S.S.R. therefore again opposed the Convention 
and would vote against its adoption. 


Duties of States 


The draft convention, said Mr. Zaydin of Cuba, 
augurs well for news agencies and correspondents be- 
cause it recognizes their rights and imposes duties 
upon states. The convention tends to achieve the fol- 
lowing: by means of freedom of information, to enable 
all peoples to enjoy the right to know what is going 
on in all parts of the world; to establish among all 
peoples the basis of freedom; and to do away with all 
those artificial barriers which are being done away 
with by radio, television and the cinema. 

We are thus working for peace and social dignity, 
continued Mr. Zaydin, but success will depend upon 
the acceptance of this Convention by all states and 
upon their putting it into practice without restrictions. 
It will also depend upon the realization by news media 
of their responsibility. Nor should states be allowed to 
make a weapon of information media in order to pro- 
mote hostility, jealousy, prejudice, discrimination, rest- 
lessness and non-conformity, or in order to become 
subservient to censorship for political purposes. 

Roland Lebeau, of Belgium, said that Belgium prac- 
tised freedom of information and wanted such freedom 
to be established and guaranteed everywhere. The 
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question was whether the draft convention really rep- 
resented a step forward. 

He noted that the draft would not modify in any 
way the situation in those countries where freedom 
of information did not exist, because there truth was 
considered to be a monopoly of the state. 


Belgium Abstention 

Expressing doubt concerning certain articles Mr. 
Lebeau said Belgium would reserve its attitude and 
would abstain in the vote. He stressed that the diffi- 
culties in drafting the text and the drawbacks of the 
text itself were due to the defects of the procedure 
followed so far in the United Nations in connection 
with the drafting of conventions. For example, a pro- 
cedure which might involve a first discussion bearing 
less upon texts than upon ideas and upon subjects 
might subsequently be covered by international agree- 
ment. Then, on the basis of the points singled out, 
there should be written consultation with governments 
and, subsequently, the drafting by the Secretariat of 
a preliminary draft convention on the basis of the 
replies received. Finally, at a subsequent session of 
the Assembly, there should be a second debate on the 
preliminary draft. After examination by the Assembly, 
the preliminary draft text should again be the subject 
of consultations between governments before finally 
being adopted. 

Dr. H. Riemens said that the Netherlands welcomed 
in the draft Convention the unambiguous way in which 
disputes arising from its application might be settled, 
if necessary, through the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and that the Convention would soon be a living 
reality in the relations among many states. 

The Netherlands also hoped that the right of cor- 
rection to which contracting states. would be entitled 
would be used wisely and sparingly, thereby giving 
all the greater importance to those corrections which 
were really necessary, and in that case, it was cer- 
tain that correspondents would rightly feel to 
blame if in future their news despatches were sub- 
jected to corrections. As a most welcome consequence 
the press of the world would then present to its readers 
a more exact picture of what happened in other 
nations. 


“Colorless"—Says Syria 

After criticizing several articles in the draft, Dr. 
George Kahali, of Syria, declared that the Convention 
could not be considered as an appropriate interna- 
tional instrument, because its escape clauses removed 
any juridical force from it. No obligation or law was 
imposed, no sanction provided for, no undertaking 
stipulated, no prerogatives prescribed, no immunities 
granted; everything was left to the goodwill of the 
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Contracting State, to its good faith, its kindness — or 
perhaps its sympathy and to the high ideas of freedom 
of information. It was therefore the status quo codi- 
fied in an international convention. 


Dr. Kahali felt that the draft Convention was color- 
less and did not contain what it ought to contain 
under the circumstances. It was, however, a step in 
the right direction and he hoped there would be plenty 
of other steps and that they would get somewhere. 


Frantisek Vrba, of Czechoslovakia, said his dele- 
gation wanted this Convention to protect only news 
material which reports truth and which was not aimed 
at undermining peace and friendly relations between 
states. They desired that states should be satisfactorily 
protected against the activities of irresponsible cor- 
respondents who did not distinguish truth from ma- 
levolence and the lofty mission of a journalist from 
that of a paid informer. 


For these reasons they supported the amendments 
proposed by the delegation of Poland, and some of 
the amendments proposed by the delegation of Mexico 
and delegations from other states which were also 
aware of the fact that unlimited freedom for powerful 
foreign information agencies was not in harmony 
with the interests of their nations. Czechoslovakia 
would vote against ‘this draft because, as it stood, the 
Convention did not contribute to the creation of “one 
world.” 


Poland's Position 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, observed that the 
problem of freedom of expression was almost as old 
as man’s struggle for freedom itself. Ruling groups 
which defended caste and class privileges had under- 
stood for a long time what a great danger to them and 
to their rule over the people was concealed in the 
right of free speech for all citizens. Freedom of speech 
was the most direct means for the mobilization of the 
popular masses of the overwhelming majority of each 
nation for the struggle against exploitation and against 
the tyranny of a reactionary minority. No wonder 
then that, especially in more modern times, ruling 
groups always endeavored to deprive progressive and 
democratic thought of a means of dissemination. 


In the course of a lengthy speech Mr. Katz-Suchy 
submitted that freedom of the will meant nothing 
but the capacity to make decisions with relevant 
knowledge available. Poland’s concept of free dom was 
that freedom of expression should be reserved to 
the broadest masses of the people. It was in- 
tended for the overwhelming majority of the people, 
with a clear and unequivocal deprivation of that 
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freedom for the enemies of the people, for the reac- 
tionaries, for fascists and for warmongers. The dif- 
ference between the two concepts resided not only in 
the difference of the area of freedom, that is, to whom 
freedom was granted. The fundamental difference 
reached deeper and rested on totally different possi- 
bilities of implementing the definition of freedom of 
information under different regimes, and on cor- 
respondingly different concepts of this freedom. 


Citizens’ Equal Rights 

The first concept generously granted equal rights 
of enjoying freedom of expression and information to 
all citizens. It granted the right, but not the means of 
using it. The equal right to establish a great news- 
paper was a prerogative of both the capitalist and the 
worker, only the worker did not possess the mil- 
lions required for such an undertaking. For the 
worker, then it was not freedom of expression, but 
an abstraction. 

The consequences of this were that the powerful 
press in the countries in which the slogan of the so- 
called absolute freedom of information was propa- 
gated belonged almost exclusively to very rich peo- 
ple, to the big capitalists. 

After reiterating many of the charges against the 
monopolistic press of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Katz-Suchy said it was on the 
crucial question of the relationship between the press 
and the broadest popular masses that the ways parted 
deeply between the two concepts which he outlined. 
The issue of war or peace, the issue of the eventual 
unshackling of hundreds of millions of people still 
subject to the domination of big capital, the issue of 
the whole future of human progress and emancipa- 
tion, largely hinged on the solution that would be 
given to the problem of freedom of speech and in- 
formation. 


In conclusion, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that the 
socialist and popular democracies promoted the 
implementation of the second concept of freedom 
under which freedom of information was reserved 
for the overwhelming majority of the people to the 
exclusion of a minority of warmongers and fascists. 


Jose Santiago Castillo, of Ecuador, thought that the 
object of this Convention was to ensure understand- 
ing among peoples by means of free circulation of 
opinions and information. Therefore, it was obviously 
dangerous to subject to official control the transmis- 
sion of information. Any such subjection would lead 
to censorship and would do a great deal of harm. 
He hoped that next September a greater spirit of 
comprehension in the debates of the Third Committee 

(Continued on page 596) 
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TEXT OF THE CONVENTION ON 


The International Transmission of News 


and the Right of Correction 


THE CONTRACTING STATES, 

DESIRING to implement the right of their peoples to 
be fully and reliably informed, 

DESIRING to improve understanding between their 
peoples through the free flow of information and opinion, 

DEsIRING thereby to protect mankind from the scourge 
of war, to prevent the recurrence of aggression from 
any source, and to combat all propaganda which is either 
designed or likely to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, 

CONSIDERING the danger to the maintenance of 
friendly relations between peoples and to the preserva- 
tion of peace, arising from the publication of inaccurate 
reports, 

CONSIDERING that at its second regular session the 
General Assembly of the United Nations recommended 
the adoption of measures designed to combat the dis- 
semination of false or distorted reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between States, 

CONSIDERING, however, that it is not at present prac- 
ticable to institute, on the international level, a proce- 
dure for verifying the accuracy of a report which might 
lead to the imposittion of penalties for the publication 
of false or distorted reports, 

CONSIDERING, moreover, that to prevent the publica- 
tion of reports of this nature or to reduce their pernicious 
effects, it is above all necessary to promote a wide cir- 
culation of news and to heighten the sense of responsi- 
bility of those regularly engaged in the dissemination 
of news, 

CONSIDERING that an effective means to these ends is 
to give States directly affected by a report, which they 
consider false or distorted and which is disseminated by 
an information agency, the possibility of securing com- 
mensurate publicity for their corrections, 

CONSIDERING that the legislation of certain States does 
not provide for a right of correction of which foreign 
Governments may avail themselves, and that it is there- 
fore desirable to institute such a right on the interna- 
tional level, and 

HAVING RESOLVED to conclude a Convention for these 
purposes, 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 


For the purposes of the present Convention: 
1. “News material” means all news material, whether 
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of information or opinion and whether visual or audi- 
tory, for dissemination to the public. 

2. “News despatch” means news material transmitted 
in writing or by means of telecommunications, in the 
form customarily employed by information agencies in 
transmitting such news material, before publication, to 
newspapers, news periodicals and broadcasting organiza- 
tions. 

3. “Information agency” means a press, broadcasting, 
film, television or facsimile organization, public or pri- 
vate, regularly engaged in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of news material, created and organized under the 
laws and regulations of the Contracting State in which 
the central organization is domiciled and which, in each 
Contracting State where it operates, functions under the 
laws and regulations of that State. 

4. “Correspondent” means a national of a Contract- 
ing State or an individual employed by an information 
agency of a Contracting State, who in either case is 
regularly engaged in the collection and the reporting of 
news material, and who when outside his State is identi- 
fied as a correspondent by a valid passport or by a 
similar document internationally acceptable. 


GATHERING AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSMISSION OF NEWS 


In order to facilitate the freest possible movement of 
correspondents in the performance of their functions, 
the Contracting States shall expedite, in a manner con- 
sistent with their respective laws and regulations, the 
administrative procedures necessary for the entry into, 
residence in, travel through and egress from their re- 
spective territories of correspondents of other Contract- 
ing States together with their professional equipment, 
and shall not impose restrictions which discriminate 
against such correspondents with respect to entry into, 
residence in, travel through or egress from such terri- 
tories. 


The Contracting States, while recognizing that cor- 
respondents and information agencies must conform to 
the laws in force in the countries in which they are 
operating, agree that correspondents of other Contract- 
ing States legally admitted into their territories shall not 
be expelled on account of any lawful exercise of their 
right to collect and report news material. 
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The present Convention shall not apply to any cor- 
respondent of a Contracting State who, while not other- 
wise admissible under the laws and regulations referred 
to in Article II into the territory of another Contract- 
ing State, is nevertheless admitted conditionally in ac- 
cordance with an agreement between that other Con- 
tracting State and the United Nations, or a specialized 
agency thereof, in order to cover their proceedings, or 
pursuant to a special arrangement made by that other 
Contracting State in order to facilitate the entry of such 
correspondents. 


Each Contracting State shall, to the extent compatible 
with its national security, permit and facilitate access to 
news for all correspondents of other Contracting States 
so far as possible on the same basis as for the corres- 
pondents employed by its domestic information agencies, 
and shall not discriminate among correspondents of 
other Contracting States as regards such access. 


Correspondents and information agencies of a Con- 
tracting State operating in the territories of other Con- 
tracting States shall have access to all acfilities in such 
territories generally and publicly used for the interna- 
tional transmission of news material and shall be ac- 
corded the right to transmit news material from each 
such territory on the same basis and at the same rates 
applicable to all users of such facilities for similar pur- 
poses. 


1. The Contracting States shall permit egress from 
their territories of all news material of correspondents 
and information agencies of other Contracting States 
without censorship, editing or delay; provided that each 
Contracting State may make and enforce regulations 
relating directly to national defence. Such of these regu- 
lations as relate to the transmission of news material 
shall be communicated by the State to all correspondents 
and information agencies of other Contracting States 
operating in its territory and shall apply equally to them. 


2. If the requirements of national defence should 
compel a Contracting State to establish censorship in 
peace-time it shall: 

(a) Establish in advance which categories of news 
material are subject to previous inspection; and com- 
municate to correspondents and information agencies 
the directives of the censor setting forth forbidden mat- 
ters; 
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(b) Carry out censorship as far as possible in the 
presence of the correspondent or of a representative of 
the information agency concerned; and when censorship 
in the presence of the person concerned is not possible: 

(i) Fix the time-limit allowed the censors for the 
return of the news material to the correspondent 
or information agency concerned; 

(ii) Require the immediate return of news material 
submitted for censorship direct to the correspon- 
dent or information agency concerned, together 
with the marks indicating the portions thereof 
that have been deleted and any notations; 

In the case of a telegram subjected to censor- 


Base the charge on the number of words com- 
posing the telegram after censorship; 

Return the charge, in accordance with the rele- 
vant provisions of the international telegraph 
regulations currently in force, provided that the 
sender has cancelled the telegram before its trans- 
mission. 


yt ae) 


1. Each Contracting State shall permit all news des- 
patches of correspondents and information agencies of 
other Contracting States to enter its territory and reach 
information agencies operating therein on conditions 
which are not less favourable than those accorded to 
any correspondent or information agency of any other 
Contracting or non-Contracting State. 

2. As regards the projection of newsreels or parts 
thereof, the Contracting State shall take measures to 
prevent monopolistic practices in any form, whether 
open or concealed, in order to avoid restrictions, exclu- 
sions or privileges of any kind. 


INTERNATIONAL RIGHT OF CORRECTION 


1. Recognizing that the professional responsibility of 
correspondents and information agencies requires them 
to report facts without discrimination and in their proper 
context and thereby to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, to further international un- 
derstanding and co-operation and to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 


Considering also that, as a matter of professional 
ethics, all correspondents and information agencies 
should, in the case of news despatches transmitted or 
published by them and which have been demonstrated 
to be false or distorted, follow the customary practice 
of transmitting through the same channels, or of pub- 
lishing, corrections of such despatches, 

The Contracting States agree that in cases where a 
Contracting State contends that a news despatch capable 
of injuring its relations with other States or its national 
prestige or dignity transmitted from one country to 
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another by correspondents or information agencies of a 
Contracting or non-Contracting State and published or 
disseminated abroad is false or distorted, it may submit 
its version of the facts (hereinafter called “com- 
muniqué”) to the Contracting States within whose ter- 
ritories such despatch has been published or dissem- 
inated. A copy of the communiqué shall be forwarded 
at the same time to the correspondent or information 
agency concerned to enable that correspondent or in- 
formation agency to correct the news despatch in ques- 


2. A communiqué may be issued only with respect to 
news despatches and must be without comment or ex- 
pression of opinion. It should not be longer than is 
necessary to correct the alleged inaccuracy or distortion 
and must be accompanied by a verbatim text of the 
despatch as published or disseminated, and by evidence 
that the despatch has been transmitted from abroad by 
a correspondent or an information agency. 


Article 10 


1. With the least possible delay and in any case not 
later than five clear days from the date of receiving a 
communiqué transmitted in accordance with the provi- 
sions of article IX, a Contracting State, whatever be its 
opinion concerning the facts in question, shall: 


(a) Release the communiqué to the correspondents 
and information agencies operating in its territory through 


the channels customarily used for the release of news 
concerning international affairs for publication; and 


(b) Transmit the communiqué to the headquarters 
of the information agency whose correspondent was 
responsible for originating the despatch in question, if 
such headquarters are within its territory. 


2. In the event that a Contracting State does not 
discharge its obligation under this article with respect 
to the communiqué of another Contracting State, the 
latter may accord, on the basis of reciprocity, similar 
treatment to a communiqué thereafter submitted to it 
by the defaulting State. 


Article 11 


1. If any of the Contracting States to which a com- 
muniqué has been transmitted in accordance with article 
IX fails to fulfill, within the prescribed time-limit, the 
obligations laid down in article X, the Contracting State 
exercising the right of correction may submit the said 
communiqué, together with a verbatim text of the des- 
patch as published or disseminated, to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and shall at the same 
time notify the State complained against that it is doing 
so. The latter State may, within five clear days after 
receiving such notice, submit its comments to the Sec- 
retary-General, which shall relate only to the allegation 
that it has not discharged its obligations under article X. 
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2. The Secretary-General shall in any event, within 
ten clear days after receiving the communiqué, give 
appropriate publicity through the information channels 
at his disposal to the communiqué, together with the 
despatch and the comments, if any, submitted to him 
by the State complained against. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 12 


1. Nothing in the present Convention shall be con- 
strued as depriving a Contracting State of its right to 
make and enforce laws and public regulations for the 
protection of national security and public order. 

2. Nothing in the present Convention shall be con- 
strued as depriving any Contracting State of its right 
to make and enforce laws and public regulations pro- 
hibiting news material which is blasphemous or contrary 
to public morals or decency. 

3. No Contracting State shall, however, impose cen- 
sorship in peacetime on news material leaving its ter- 
ritory except on grounds of national defence, and then 
only in accordance with article VII. 

4. Nothing in the present Convention shall be con- 
strued as prejudicing the adoption by a Contracting State 
of any legislation requiring that a portion of the staff 
employed by foreign enterprises operating in its terri- 
tory shall be composed of nationals of that State. 

5. Nothing in the present Convention shall be con- 
strued as preventing a Contracting State from taking 
measures to help the establishment and development of 
independent domestic information agencies or to pro- 
hibit practices tending to create monopolies. 

6. Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the 
power of a Contracting State to reserve to its nationals 
the right to establish and direct in its territory news- 
papers, periodicals, and radio-broadcasting and _tele- 
vision organizations. 

7. Nothing in the present Convention shall be con- 
strued as limiting the discretion of a Contracting State 
to refuse entry into its territory to any particular person 
or to restrict the period of his residence therein; pro- 
vided that any such refusal or restriction is based on 
grounds other than that such person is a correspondent: 
and that any such restriction as to residence does not 
conflict with the provisions of article TIT. 


8. Nothing in the present Convention shall oblige a 
Contracting State to consider one of its own nationals 
employed by a foreign information agency operating 
in its territory as a correspondent, except when he is 
functioning in behalf of that information agency and 
then only to the extent required to enable that informa- 
tion agency fully to enjoy the benefits of this Conven- 
tion; provided, however, that no provision of this Con- 
vention shall be construed as entitling another Con- 
tracting State to intercede on behalf of such national 
with his government, as distinguished from interceding 
on behalf of the information agency by which he is 
employed. 
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Article 13 


1. In time of war or any other public emergency, a 
Contracting State may take measures derogating from 
its obligations under the present Convention to the ex- 
tent strictly limited by the exigencies of the situation. 

2. Any Contracting State availing itself of this right 
of derogation shall promptly inform the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations of the measures which it 
has thus adopted and of the reasons therefor, and shall 
also inform him as and when the measures cease to 
operate. 


Article 14 


Any dispute between any two or more Contracting 
States concerning the interpretation or application ot 
the present Convention which is not settled by negotia- 
tions shall be referred to the International Court of Jus- 
tice for decision unless the Contracting States agree to 
another mode of settlement. 


1. The present Convention shall be open for signa- 
ture to all Member States of the United Nations, to every 
State invited to the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information held at Geneva in 1948, and to 
every other State which the General Assembly may, by 
resolution, declare to be eligible. 


2. The present Conventtion shall be ratified by the 
States signatory hereto in conformity with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 16 


1. The present Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion to the States referred to in article XV, paragraph 1. 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 17 


When any six of the States referred to in article XV 
(1) have deposited their instruments of ratification or 
accession, the present Convention shall come into force 
among them on the thirtieth day after the date of the 
deposit of the sixth instrument of ratification or acces- 
sion. It shall come into force for each State which 
ratifies or accedes after that date on the thirtieth day 
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after the deposit of its instrument of ratification or 
accession. 


Pate) 


1. Any State may, at the time of signature or at 
any time thereafter, declare by notification addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
present Convention shall extend to all or any of the 
territories for the international relations of which it is 
responsible. This Convention shall extend to the ter- 
ritory or territories named in the notification as from 
the thirtieth day after the day of receipt by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations of this notification. 


2. Each Contracting State undertakes to take as soon 
as possible the necessary steps in order to extend the 
application of this Convention to such territories, sub- 
ject, where necessary for constitutional reasons, to the 
consent of the governments of such territories. 


3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
communicate the present Convention to the States re- 
ferred to in article XV (1) for transmission to the re- 
sponsible authorities of: 


(a) Any Non-Self-Governing Territory administered 
by them; 

(b) Any Trust Territory administered by them; 

(c} Any other non-metropolitan territory for the 
internatonal relations of which they are responsible. 


Article 19 


1. Any Contracting State may denounce the present 
Convention by notification to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect six 
months after the date of receipt of the notification by 
the Secretary-General. 

2. Any Contracting State which has made a declara- 
tion under article XVIII (1) may at any time there- 
after, by notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the Convention shall cease 
to extend to such territory six months after the date of 
receipt of the notification by the Secretary-General. 


P Vita my Ae) 


The present Convention shall cease to be in force as 
from the date when the denunciation which reduces 
the number of Parties to less than six becomes effective. 


Article 21 


1. A request for the revision of the present Conven- 
tion may be made at any time by any Contracting State 
by means of a notification to the Secretary-General of 
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the United Nations. 
2. The General Assembly shall decide upon the steps, 
if any, to be taken in respect of such request. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
notify the States referred to in article XV (1) of the 
following: 

(a) Information received in accordance with article 
XIII (2); 

(b) Signatures, ratifications and accessions received 
in accordance with articles XV and XVI; 

(c) The date upon which the present Convention 
comes into force in accordance with article XVII; 

(d) Notifications received in accordance with article 
XVIII and article XIX (2); 

(e) Denunciations received in accordance with article 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 591) 


would prevail in the sense that the points of view of 
the jurists would be reconciled with those of the 
newspapermen. 


Faith in Democracy 


Dr. Hector Paysee Reyes, of Uruguay, felt that 
those who wanted complete, unlimited and uncon- 
ditioned freedom of information, did so in the spirit 
of an imperative necessity. The solutions wanted were 
based on unconditioned freedom. 


It had been said that examples of the organization 
of the press in the Anglo-Saxon countries proved that 
it led to a total negation of freedom of the press. 
Was it true that the United States press was con- 
trolled by Wall Street? This would hardly seem to be 
the case, Mr. Paysee said, inasmuch as there were 
communist newspapers, socialist newspapers, leftist 
newspapers, capitalist newspapers, rightist papers— 
and papers which manage to combine any number of 
these ideologies. 


Mr. Paysee agreed with the representative of Brazil 
who had said that to work out a convention for the 
transmission of news to be controlled by a government 
was worse than to have no convention. They desired 
a convention on the transmission of news, not on the 
transmission of official news. 


Mr. Raul Noriega, of Mexico, said that there was 
nothing sinister in the way agreement had been 
reached in drawing up the draft convention. Some 
had asserted that the small and middle-sized powers 
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XIX (1); . 

(f) Abrogation in accordance with article XX. 

(g) Notifications received in accordance with article 
XXI,. 


Article 23 


1. The present Convention, of which the Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish texts shall be 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
transmit a certified copy to each State referred to in 
article XV (1). 

3. The present Convention shall be registered with 
the Secretariat of the United Nations on the date of its 
coming into force. 


were the unconscious instruments of the Slav group. 
The Slav group on the rostrum, however, held that 
they had been the servants of the great powers. He 
could find no better example of false news or of 
divergent opinions than this. The fact of the matter 
was that in the Third Committee each delegation 
voted with a full sense of responsibility for its posi- 
tion. All Member nations of the United Nations had 
equal rights. 


For Mexico the only kinds of pressures at all 
acceptable were the dictates of reason and the im- 
peratives of justice. Those were the pressures that 
free countries could accept with honor. There was 
one other pressure that they could accept: the pres- 
sure arising out of friendship and good relations. If 
they wished to give satisfaction to the peoples, they 
must do away with this spirit of disputatiousness and 
disagreement which had persisted in the United 
Nations. 


The Mexican delegation wanted the correct and 
precise observance of this Convention on the Inter- 
national Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction to become a positive phase of the prin- 
ciple of tolerance, which made for friendship amongst 
all the peoples of the world. 


Adoption of Convention 


After a procedural debate during which the joint 
Chilean-Indian amendment was withdrawn, the 
General Assembly rejected the French and Soviet 
amendments and by a series of votes finally adopted 
the draft Convention, as amended by the United 
States, together wtih three draft resolutions submitted 
by the Third Committee. (See page 538.) 
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World Social and Cultural Survey 


Council Invited to Consider Drafting Report 


Is the Economic and Social Council fulfilling all its 
functions adequately? This question was raised by 
Lebanon in the Third Committee on May 12, when 
Karim Azkoul pointed out that whereas a series of 
general studies on the world economic situation had 
been initiated by the Council, no comparable action 
was contemplated in the social, cultural and humani- 
tarian field. To fulfil its double function, he said, it 
would in fact need a world cultural and social survey. 


He did not propose that the work be undertaken at 
once, but he did want the Assembly to ask the 
Secretary-General to prepare, in co-operation with 
the Specialized Agencies and the non-governmental 
organizations concerned, a study and research plan 
on the basis of which the Council could decide whe- 
ther such a general report on the social and cultural 
situation of the world should be undertaken. 


Such a study, he maintained, would show what 
social conditions had to be drastically altered before 
an end could be put to chronic violations of human 
rights in certain countries. It would also promote eco- 
nomic development by raising standards of public 
hygiene and education. Above all, by stressing the 
essential unity of mankind, even while presenting a 
diversity of social and cultural levels, the study would 
serve to emphasize the universal character of the 
United Nations and its general concern with all 
human beings everywhere. 


French Amendment 


Henri Hauck, of France, supported the proposal. 
The study envisaged would, however, entail consid- 
erable work and cost and it necessitated detailed co- 
ordination with the specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations concerned. He therefore 
submitted an amendment to the effect that the work 
should be transmitted not only to the Economic and 
Social Council, but first to its more specialized com- 
petent organ, the Social Commission. Mr. Azkoul 
accepted this amendment. 


G. A. Jockel, of Australia, however, considered the 
Lebanese proposal somewhat vague and unrealistic. 
He accordingly moved that it be referred to the 
Council for appropriate action to be taken at the 
Council’s discretion. 


Support for this came, among others, from the 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, United 
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Kingdom and the United States. The point was made 
in their arguments that the world social and cultural 
situation was much more difficult to chart than the 
economic situation. 


“Docamentary Inflation" 


While admiring the way Lebanon always took the 
lead in promoting social ideals, Mr. Corley-Smith, 
of the United Kingdom, warned that the United 
Nations was in danger of both “documentary and 
oratorical inflation” in its work in the social field. 
The subject matter envisaged by Lebanon was so 
vast that it would take years to compile the report. 
The Organization should not attempt to do too much, 
he stated, but should confine itself to the concrete and 
practical tasks which it could really accomplish. The 
vastness of the task, countered Mr. Azkoul, was an 
added reason for commencing studies immediately. 

The arguments against the Lebanese proposal were 
extremely weak, argued the U.S.S.R. representative, 
S. P. Demtchenko, for the obstacles were not insur- 
mountable. The real reason for the opposition of 
some representatives, he thought, was that they did 
not wish the conditions in their respective countries 
to come to light. 

The Guatemalan representative, Antonio Nadler, 
could not understand why both the United Nations 
and UNESCO always tried to defer consideration of 
proposals such as those made by Lebanon. He found 
it difficult to see why priority should always be given 
to political questions, which served to divide coun- 
tries, and why the social, cultural and humanitarian 
aspects of life, which made for international peace 
and friendship, were always treated as subsidiary mat- 
ters. 

When it came to the voting, the Third Committee 
rejected the Australian proposal by 26 votes to 14, 
with five abstentions. The Lebanese proposal, as 
amended by France, was accepted instead—by 34 
votes to eight, with five abstentions. The Assembly 
adopted it at the plenary meeting on May 13, without 
debate, by 29 votes to four, with six abstentions. 

The resolution as passed invited the Economic and 
Social Council to consider drafting a general report 
on the world social and cultural situation, on the 
basis of a report by its Social Commission and after 
consultation with the specialized agencies and the 
non-governmental organizations concerned. 
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Deferment of Indonesian Question 


Preliminary Agreement Lends Hope for Settlement 


In view of the recent preliminary agreement in 
Batavia, the Assembly decided on May 11 to postpone 
consideration of the question of Indonesia till its 
next regular session. Australia and India, which had 
placed Indonesia on the agenda, proposed this defer- 
ment in a draft resolution which noted the outcome of 
preliminary negotiations between the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia in Batavia as announced 
on May 7. The draft expressed the hope that this 
agreement would assist the attainment of a lasting 
settlement in accordance with the intentions of the 
Security Council’s resolution of January 28. 


In the discussion of this draft resolution by the 
ad hoc Political Committee, on May 1, the U.S.S.R. 
proposed that the representative of the Republic 
should be invited to state his views before the matter 
was considered. This was supported by the Byelo- 
russian and Ukrainian S.S.R., but the Chairman ruled 
that the proposal could not be entertained because the 
draft resolution was a procedural motion for adjourn- 
ment of the debate under rule 105 of the rules of 
procedure. 


After a brief discussion during which Canada and 
Pakistan supported the Australian-Indian draft reso- 
lution, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 
spoke against it, the Committee adopted it on a roll- 
call vote of 42-6, with 4 abstentions. 


Assembly Debate 


When the Committee’s recommendation was taken 
up by the Assembly on May 11, Sardar H. S. Malik, 
of ‘India, emphasized that the proposal was not in- 
tended to endorse the preliminary agreement reached 
in Batavia. Nor should the Assembly forget that the 
experience of the violation of the Linggadjati and 
Renville Agreements by the Dutch, their resort to the 
use of force, and their repeated defiance of the orders 
of the Security Council were all factors which called 
for extreme caution. At the same time the draft 
resolution expressed the hope that, on the basis of 
this preliminary agreement, there might be a settle- 
ment leading to peace in Indonesia and freedom and 
progress for its people. 


He reminded the Netherlands Government of its 
heavy responsibility to see that the problem was dealt 
with expeditiously and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. The Indian dele- 
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gation intended to make certain that the United Na- 
tions also remained constantly aware of its responsi- 
bilities in the matter. 


Opposition 

Poland, the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia opposed the draft resolution. Jan Droho- 
jowski, of Poland, submitted that the procedure 
adopted by the ad hoc Political Committee was not 
correct. It did not do justice to the importance of 
the question, and the decision of the very large 
majority was made without the knowledge of facts 
which should have been before them. 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., charged that 
the Netherlands report on the Batavia negotiations 
had been made in bad faith as a maneuver to avoid 
a debate in the Assembly. This move had been made 
with the knowledge and connivance of the leading 
elements of the United States, acting through the 
representative of the United States on the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, a body which, 
Mr. Malik said, actually gets its directives from the 
State Department in Washington. 


Deferment of the question, while the expansionist 
actions of the Netherlands Government and of its 
Anglo-American champions continued, would jeopar- 
dize the very existence of the Indonesian Republic and 
the very freedom and independence of the Indonesian 
people, Mr. Malik argued. It would be equivalent to 
the position taken by the League of Nations in respect 
of fascist Italian aggression against Ethiopia. 


The Soviet Union delegation considered that the 
threat looming over the Indonesian Republic and 
its people made it imperative for the Assembly im- 
mediately to consider the question and to discuss 
effective measures to put an end to the expansionist 
designs. 


Kuzma V. Kisselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
supporting these views, reviewed the historical back- 
ground of the issue and concluded that the question, 
which he considered to have been placed before the 
Assembly correctly, should have been considered. 


The preliminary agreement reached in Batavia, 
added Dr. Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, did not in any 
way warrant the deferment. He predicted that the 
consequences of the agreement, which did not differ 
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in any way trom its predecessors, would be continua- 
tion of the fight for freedom of the Indonesian people. 


Support 


Supporting the proposal for deferment, Warren R. 
Austin, of the United States, rejected the charges and 
insinuations made regarding the motives of the United 
States in the case. In turn, he charged that the Soviet 
group of states had never paid more than lip service 
to the principles of the United Nations in connection 
with the Indonesian question and had acted in such a 
way as to bring about political and economic disorder. 
The Soviet Union’s conduct indicated that it wanted 
an Indonesia under the domination and control of 
a communist minority taking its orders from Moscow. 

The parties to the dispute, he added, sought pacific 
settlement through conciliation and mediation, with 
the aid of the Security Council. No discussion which 
could interfere with these efforts should take place 
in the Assembly. 


Suggestion for Interim Study 


The Philippine delegation, stated Brigadier-General 
Carlos P. Romulo, was not entirely happy with the 
draft resolution. He would have preferred a full dress 
debate in which the parties to the dispute, especially 
the representative of the Republic of Indonesia, which 
was not a Member of the United Nations, would have 
had an opportunity to present their sides up to and 
including the present stage of the negotiations. 

So uncertain was the chance of ultimate success, 


that his delegation wished for a more effective and 
handy means of retaining the question on the agenda 
of the Assembly and its Committees during the 
crucial stage of the negotiations in the next four 
months. 

He therefore suggested—and he emphasized that 
it was only a suggestion—that as a safeguard against 
the possible need of discussion and action during the 
period of the Assembly’s adjournment, the Assembly 
might consider asking its Interim Committee, which 
was in continuous session, to study and discuss the 
question as new and significant developments arose, 
and to make a report to the Assembly’s fourth session. 

The Burmese delegation, too, was not happy about 
the situation, but it would support the draft resolution 
merely in order to give the Dutch “their last chance,” 
stated U So Nyun. 

For the Netherlands, J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje 
expressed gratification that the Batavia agreement had 
been reached. His Government trusted that although 
many difficulties still lay ahead, this agreement would 
open the road to the round table conference at The 
Hague. It constituted a beginning for a solution of the 
Indonesian problem on the basis of constructive co- 
operation of all parties, in order that they might soon 
propose a free and independent United States of In- 
donesia as a Member of the United Nations. 

On being put to a vote, the draft resolution was 
adopted, 43-6, with 3 abstentions. No action was 
taken on the Philippine suggestion to refer the ques- 
tion to the Interim Committee. 





REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


Assembly Debate on Repatriation and Resettlement 


The controversial problem of refugees and displaced 
persons was again taken up by the General Assembly 
at its Spring session when, on May 12, the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee con- 
sidered a resolution presented by Poland. 

This resolution called first for measures to 
be taken against alleged conditions in the camps 
— stopping propaganda against repatriation, 
removing fascists and collaborators from the admin- 
istrations, preventing propaganda against any Mem- 
ber state and prohibiting recruitment of displaced 
persons in military and para-military organizations. 
Secondly, it called for the termination of repatria- 
tion by free choice by end of 1949. Thereafter, the 
Polish draft proposed, resettlement should be “ex- 
Clusively within the framework of agreements with 
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the countries of origin.” The resolution listed the 
principles of such agreements including economic 
protection in the countries of resettlement, guarantee 
of repatriation if later desired by the settlers and 
“the most active measures for immediate repatriation 
of unaccompanied children.” 

The Committee also had before it a report from the 
Secretary-General drawn up in consultation with 
IRO on the work of that organization. 

Speaking in the Committee, Henryk Altman, of 
Poland, recalled that the refugee question had already 
been before the Assembly on three previous occasions, 
and was being submitted once more because former 
resolutions on the question had not been implemented. 
In the course of a two-hour statement to the Com- 
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mittee, Mr. Altman charged the Western occupying 
powers in Germany with using IRO as a mass emigra- 
tion syndicate for the purpose of providing cheap labor 
for Marshall Plan countries in Europe and for other 
countries overseas. He depicted the DP camps in 
Germany and Austria as “slave trade centers” where 
the IRO allowed recruiting missions to sign up 
workers for textile factories in Britain, mines in 
France, Belgium and Holland, and farms in Aus- 
tralia, Canada and other countries overseas. 


More than four years after the end of hostilities 
there were, he said, still a million refugees and DP’s 
in Europe, which was evidence of an “infectious 
wound” that was poisoning international relations. 
Poles represented an important group among those 
DP’s who had been sent all over Europe and abroad, 
supposedly for resettlement, but often condemned to 
unbearable conditions of life. The reports of IRO 
showed that the refugee problem was still far from 
being solved, and that this agency had not carried out 
the Assembly’s decision obliging it to promote and 
facilitate prompt repatriation measures. On the con- 
trary, he claimed that during its first 18 months of 
operations IRO had repatriated only 60,319 persons 
—a ridiculously small figure which proved that re- 
patriation plans were being systematically sabotaged. 
Such sabotage was being carried out by all possible 
means, including propaganda and newspapers pub- 
lished in the camps, and by various organizations 
headed by fascist traitors and war criminals. 


Polish language newspapers in the British zone of 
Germany were being edited to convey libelous infor- 
mation. This and other information media were de- 
signed to foster fascist propaganda against countries 
of the peoples’ democracies and to create an atmos- 
phere of war. Refugees were being recruited for 
hard labor and the working conditions offered them 
were well below minimum standards. Refugees and 
D.P.’s were, in fact, being exploited to such an extent 
that their living standards were fifty per cent below 
those of the citizens of the countries in which they 
were resettled. 


Emigration Question 


The Polish representative contended that, accord- 
ing to the past Assembly resolutions on the question, 
emigration should be the last recourse of the IRO 
whereas it had now become its principal aim. Yet 
another aspect of the problem was the military and 
political ambitions of the Western Powers. D.P.’s who 
were re-settled in those countries were recruited with 
a view to their fitness for military service, in prepara- 
tions for a new war. Neither the IRO nor the Anglo- 
American administrations in Germany had attempted 
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to return 100,000 displaced Polish children to their 
parents, thereby legalizing the crimes committed by 
the nazis against Poland and sanctioning their heinous 
acts. 


Emphatic support for Poland’s proposals was given 
by the representatives of other Eastern European 
states. The occupation authorities in Western Ger- 
many and Austria were striving by all possible means 
to prevent the repatriation of refugees to Eastern 
European countries, declared Stephan P. Demchenko, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Many war criminals were 
occupying administrative posts in the D.P. camps 
where terrorism and anti-Soviet propaganda were 
prevalent. The IRO was hindering repatriation meas- 
ures and its present policy was to supply cheap labor 
to the western countries. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., said that 
despite earlier resolutions passed by the Assembly, 
to the effect that the main task of IRO was the re- 
patriation of DP’s from Germany and Austria the 
Western occupying powers were hampering this pro- 
gram in order to recruit cheap labor. Mr. Tsarapkin 
quoted from several letters of Soviet DP’s alleging 
that they had been subjected to threats when they 
asked to be repatriated to their homeland, and de- 
scribed the various restrictions imposed on such per- 
sons in the camps. The IRO, he maintained, was 
an agency simply for recruiting cheap labor and 
numerous American recruiting agents were active in 
the refugee camps where Soviet orphans were being 
reared in a spirit hostile to their motherland. Mr. 
Tsarapkin demanded the repatriation of all Soviet 
DP’s before the end of the year. ~ 

Sharing these views, Leo Mattes, of Yugoslavia, 
asserted that the United Kingdom, France and the 
United States had stubbornly refused to allow fact- 
finding missions to examine the present highly un- 
satisfactory conditions in the DP camps of Western 
Germany. The IRO had become an additional ob- 
stacle to the repatriation of DP’s wishing to return 
to their homelands and was just an agency for recruit- 
ing cheap labor, 


All Charges Denied 

Describing the Polish allegations as “a tangled 
mass of lies” which had already been heard on three 
previous occasions, Corley Smith, of the United King- 
dom, flatly refuted the allegations that refugees re- 
settled in Britain were being exploited in any way, 
or that Britain was hindering repatriation from the 
camps in Western Germany. Such charges were, 
he said, completely untrue. The representatives of 
Eastern European countries had free access to the 
camps and could see for themselves the real condi- 
tions existing there. 
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Referring to missions from Eastern European coun- 
tries which had visited the DP camps Mr. Smith said 
that the attitude of the officials in these missions, their 
aggressiveness and lack of tact, had to a great extent 
contributed to the fact that refugees did not wish to 
return to their homelands. The United Kingdom 
authorities in Western Germany had been obliged to 
take careful precautions to guard the members of 
such visiting missions against possible violence at 
the hands of the DP’s. While the United Kingdom 
delegation deeply sympathized with the plight of the 
refugees it felt that there must be less abuse on this 
question, and more co-operation from the Eastern 
European countries if the difficult problem was to 
be finally solved. The United Kingdom authorities 
would not under any circumstances force DP’s to 
return to their countries of origin against their wishes. 


As regards charges that refugees in Britain were 
being unfairly treated Mr. Smith pointed out that 
British trade unions had always insisted that if DP’s 
were brought to work in their country they should 
be given the same rights as United Kingdom na- 
tionals. This was in the interests of the trade unions 
themselves, as they could not permit any “undercut- 
ting” to be introduced in their country. Mr. Smith 
invited anyone who believed the Polish accusations 
in this regard to visit Britain and see for themselves 
the conditions of the refugee workers in that country. 


France, the Netherlands, Australia and Canada 
were amongst other delegations which strongly denied 
the Polish allegations. Henri Hauck, of France, said 
that his country had always been hospitable to all 
refugees, none of whom had been forced to come 
to France. On the other hand they were given every 
opportunity to live and work in France or to return 
to their former countries of origin if they so desired. 
Mr. Hauck pointed out that France’s contribution to 
IRO represented more than three billion francs which 
was more eloquent than any speeches which could 
be made on the subject. France’s record spoke for 
itself, as well as the 15,000 DP’s who were now living 
under its care. 


Pointing out that his country was one of the larger 
contributors to IRO, Leon Mayrand, of Canada, said 
that nothing was further from the truth than the 
charge that DP’s in Canada were being paid less 
than local workers or were being exploited in any 
way. Canada adhered to the principle that DP’s 
should not be forced to return to their countries of 
origin against their wishes. 


Middle East Refugees 


Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, contended that the 
United Nations should now show greater concern for 
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the Arab refugees in the Middle East than for other 
DP’s. The latter, he said, were victims of war which 
took place before the creation of the United Nations, 
whereas the Arab refugees were victims of a resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly. Mr. Azkoul 
advocated a revision of the IRO constitution so as 
to include Arab refugees within its terms of reference. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the United States, 
thought little was to be gained from pursuing the 
old discussion on refugees at this late stage of the 
Assembly’s session. Poland’s draft resolution con- 
tained only the old familiar proposals which had 
already been rejected time and again. 

After further discussion the Committee took a vote 
on the Polish resolution which was rejected by 19 
votes to six, with 11 abstentions. The Committee 
then briefly considered the report of the Economic 
and Social Council on the refugee problem. This 
report contained a resolution affirming that the IRO 
could substantially accomplish its objective of re- 
patriating all refugees and DP’s with whom it was 
concerned within two years, providing it was assured 
of the effective co-operation of all governments con- 
cerned. 

By 27 votes to five, with one abstention, the Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution proposed by Chairman 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, by which the Assembly 
took note of the report of the Secretary-General, and 
of the report of the IRO on the repatriation, re-settle- 
ment and immigration of refugees and displaced 
persons. 

The Committee’s action on this question was sub- 
sequently upheld by the Assembly in plenary session 
on May 16, when the Polish draft resolution was de- 
feated by 31 votes against six, with 14 abstentions. 
The various charges by Poland and other Eastern 
European states were repeated in plenary debate, and 
the arguments advanced in Committee discussions 
were again presented by the delegations of the United 
States, Canada and Chile in defence of the IRO’s 
operations. The resolution noting the report of the 
Secretary-General was adopted by 42 for, 6 against 
and 4 abstentions. 
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Convention on Freedom of Association 
Assembly Hopes for Early Ratification 


The earnest hope was expressed by the Assembly, 
in a decision on May 13, that governments should 
take prompt action for early ratification of the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right to Organize, which the International Labor 
Conference adopted on July 9, 1948. 


This decision was the outcome of a proposal ini- 
tiated in the Third Committee on May 11, by Henri 
Hauck, of France. Action, he stressed, was of the 
utmost importance in view of frequent violations of 
trade union rights. 


During the Committee debate, several representa- 
tives supported the French position but questioned 
the expediency of the Assembly commending one par- 
ticular convention of a specialized agency. The United 
Kingdom representative suggested an amendment to 
the effect taht the Assembly express its earnest hope 
that governments would take appropriate action in- 
stead of calling on them to do so. This Mr. Hauck 
accepted. 


The United States, however, maintained that it was 
not appropriate for the Commitee to urge approval 
of the actions of another international body. Doing 
so, said Edwin Canham, would set up an undesirable 
precedent and affect many similar cases. 


Criticisms 


The substance of the Convention and the character 
of the ILO itself came up for sharp criticism from 
the representatives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. They argued that the Con- 
vention protected employers rather than workers. Nor 
did it protect workers from unwarranted interference 
with their rights, as the World Federation of Trade 


POLITICAL CO-OPERATION 
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engender an atmosphere of estrangement and clear 
enmity among Member states of the United Nations. 
With this, the debate closed and the four resolu- 
tions were put to vote. On the first, the restoration of 
the General Act to its original efficacy, the Assembly 
voted 45 in favor, 6 against and 1 abstention. 


The second resolution, on the appointment of a 
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Unions had suggested in a proposal referred by the 
Economic and Social Council to ILO. Thus, ILO had 
put off examination of the question of equal pay for 
equal work for men and women workers until 1950. 


Further, the Convention was not made applicable 
to colonial areas. Neither did it contain any effective 
measures for implementing the minimum right of 
workers which it did proclaim. This, charged V. M. 
Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., was because of the very nature 
and structure of ILO, which the U.S.S.R., some time 
previously, had proposed should be amended, but 
without success. 


In reply, Mr. Hauck pointed out that at the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at San Francisco last July, 
workers’ representatives had voted almost unani- 
mously to retain in the Convention the principle that 
the protection applied also to employers as well as 
to workers. Consequently, they had no objection to 
establishing equitable treatment for both worker and 
employer. Examination of the Convention would show 
that there was no foundation in the argument that it 
failed to protect the right of association without inter- 
ference. Only countries favoring the domination of 
governmental authority would oppose the Convention. 


Mr. Hauck also pointed out that the ILO had es- 
tablished close collaboration with the WFTU, a rep- 
resentative of which had attended all ILO meetings. 

The Committee, in the end, approved the French 
proposal as amended, by 27 votes to 2, with 9 ab- 
stentions. 


When the Committee recommendation came before 
the plenary meeting on May 13, it was approved 
without debate, by 24 votes to none, with 14 absten- 
tions. 


Rapporteur or Conciliator for a situation or dispute 
brought to the attention of the Security Council, was 
passed 47 in favor, 6 against and 1 abstention. 


The resolution on proposed amendments to the 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure was approved 48 in 
favor, 2 against and 4 abstentions. 


Finally, the resolution on the creation of a panel 
for enquiry and conciliation, was approved by a 
vote of 49 in favor, 6 against and 2 abstentions. 
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Seventy-Five Years of Service 


Anniversary of Universal Postal Union 


An international organization whose influence is 
felt in the daily life of almost every human being 
observed its 75th anniversary on May 27. Represen- 
tatives of many of the 88 nations and territories, 
members of the Universal Postal Union, commemor- 
ated the event with celebrations which began with a 
meeting at the Federal Palace in Berne, Switzerland. 


Berne is the headquarters of the International Bu- 
reau of the Union and, throughout the seventy-five 
years, Switzerland, as the host country, has given the 
organization full and generous support. Three new 
Swiss stamps were issued to mark the occasion. Per- 
forming its essential functions with a minimum of or- 
ganization, UPU has weathered all the storms and sur- 
vived all the changes of the last three quarters of a 
century. 


UPU’s history began almost simultaneously with 
the invention of the postage stamp in the 19th century. 
This simple form of payment for transmittal of mail 
immediately resulted in a great increase of cor- 
respondence. Postal administrations throughout the 
world soon realized that bilateral agreements would 
no longer be adequate to solve the problems of inter- 
national mail. In 1863, therefore, 15 nations met in 
Paris to draw up resolutions regarding international 
mailing procedures. 


A decade later, on the proposal of the German 
Government, the Swiss Federal Government con- 
vened a conference with a mandate to found a General 
Postal Union. The conference opened September 15, 
1874, at Berne, and after only 14 meetings a draft 
convention was prepared. The Universal Postal Con- 
vention was signed October 9, 1874, and came into 
force July 1, 1875, after being ratified by the govern- 
ments concerned. In the following years so many 
states ratified the Convention that the universality of 


New Swiss stamps issued to commemorate UPU’s 75th anniversary 
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the Union was recognized at the Postal Congress held 
at London in 1929. 


Another step in the development of UPU was taken 
in 1947 when the Twelfth Postal Congress at Paris 
adopted a revised Convention providing for an agree- 
ment with the United Nations. As of July 1, 1948, 
UPU formally became a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 


A Single Postal Service 


With 88 members, UPU is now the one specialized 
agency whose influence is felt over the whole earth. 
Its regulations apply to an area of 131.7 million 
square kilometers and a population of approximately 
2,079 million inhabitants. Virtually all independent 
states, non-self-governing territories, and United Na- 
tions trust territories are members of UPU. Together 
they form, in the words of Article I of the Conven- 
tion, “‘a single postal territory for the mutual exchange 
of correspondence.” 


On joining the UPU, each member agrees to for- 
ward the mail of all other members by the best means 
used for its own mail. 


Every member must follow the provisions of the 
Universal Postal Convention regulating the trans- 
mission of “ordinary mail”—letters, single and reply- 
paid postcards, commercial papers, printed matter, 
raised print for the blind, samples of merchandise, 
small packets and phonopost articles (such as phono- 
graph records). 


In addition, regulations for seven other postal serv- 
ices are set forth in agreements supplementing the 
basic Convention. These regulations cover insured 
letters and boxes, parcel post, money orders, collect- 
on-delivery packages, postal checks, collection orders, 
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and subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals. A 
UPU member is required to observe these agreements 
only if its government has ratified them; their pro- 
visions then become law in that country. 

UPU fixes the international rate for all types of 
postage—letters, postcards, packages, samples, period- 
icals, books—specifying the minimum and maximum 
rates that may be charged by any postal administra- 
tion in the world. The most recent Universal Postal 
Congress, for example, provided for a 50 per cent 
reduction in the cost of international mailing of news- 
papers and periodicals. 

Working as the secretariat of UPU is the Inter- 
national Bureau, with headquarters at Berne, Switzer- 
land. Its activities include, for example, the distribu- 
tion of stamps issued by each member to all other 
members. In 1947 the Bureau distributed 2,702 
series of stamps. 

The Bureau is also responsible for issuing inter- 
national reply coupons which can be exchanged 
abroad for local stamps and which simplify interna- 
tional correspondence. In 1947 the Bureau supplied 
postal administrations with 8,772,000 of these reply 
coupons. 

In addition, the Bureau issues technical publications 
such as a Directory of Post Offices, List of Steam- 
ship Lines, List of Air Mail Lines, List of Airports, 
and information on new postal agreements. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 
(Continued from page 551) 

Mr. St. Lot favored the reference of the whole 
problem to the Interim Committee, in view of the time 
lapse between the end of the present session and the 
Assembly’s fourth session, and felt they could not 
adjourn without taking a preliminary decision on the 
question. 

At its final meeting of the session on May 18, the 
Assembly briefly considered a proposal submitted by 
Cuba, Costa Rica and Uruguay. This suggested that 
the whole question should now be referred to the 
Interim Committee which, after “ascertaining the 
wishes of the native population and other relevant 
facts, through a special investigating sub-committee or 
otherwise,” would report back to the Assembly in 
September with, if possible, its findings and recom- 
mendations. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan said this proposal implied 
the possible sending out of a special investigating body 
to the territories, which would place Britain, as the 
administering power, in an embarrassing position. The 
presence of such a committee might provoke unrest 
among the local population. Although disappointed 
over the failure to reach a final solution of the ques- 
tion at this session, the United Kingdom thought it 
advisable that discussion and consideration should now 
be resumed only at the next session of the Assembly. 
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Also opposing the Latin American proposal, Kuzma 
V. Kisselev, of Byelorussian S.S.R., pointed out that 
his own and five other delegations did not participate 
in the work of the Interim Committee which they con- 
sidered an illegal organ set up in violation of the 
Charter. Any decisions on such a politically acute 
question would, he said, be illegal and erroneous and 
would carry no weight in the eyes of world public 
opinion. 

After further discussion the joint proposal of Cuba, 
Costa Rica and Uruguay was rejected by 27 votes to 
21, with 11 abstentions. 

After a further brief discussion the Assembly took 
a final vote on the Polish proposal for postponement 
of the whole question until the fourth session in Sep- 
tember. This was adopted by 51 votes in favor, none 
against and six abstentions. President Evatt congratu- 
lated the Assembly on this demonstration of unan- 
imity, which he hoped was a good augury for reaching 
a solution of the problem at the next session. 


RUSSIAN AND CHINESE AS WORKING LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 575) 


visory Committee, the U.S.S.R., and China. In matters 
of this kind, he submitted, it was only proper that the 
Committee should be guided by estimates prepared by 
the machinery in which the organization has placed its 
trust—namely the Secretariat and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

During the further discussion, Albert J. Canas, of 
Costa Rica, argued that the right criterion was not 
financial estimates or the number of people speaking 
a language but the number of delegations that use 
documents in that language. There may be many who 
speak Russian, but he could not imagine the Secretary- 
General distributing millions of United Nations ver- 
batims or summary records or resolutions to these 
people. That, he said, is the function of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, and the United Nations 
has a magnificent Department of Public Information 
which supplies information not only in the five official 
languages but also in other languages. 

Homero Viteri-Lafronte (ECUADOR) then proposed 
a compromise solution. Instead of deferring considera- 
tion of the introduction of Russian as a working lan- 
guage until the fourth session, as suggested by Poland, 
he proposed to defer consideration without specifying 
a date. 

Mr. Drohojowski accepted this and so did Mr. 
Malik. But they both wanted it understood that they 
would be at liberty to raise the question at any time 
they thought fit to do so. 

The Polish proposal as thus amended by Ecuador 
was then adopted by 24 votes to 18, with 10 absten- 
tions. A similar proposal by Ecuador with reference to 
Chinese was also adopted without any objection. 
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dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


206TH PLENARY MEETING—May 11 


Appointments to fill vacancies in 
membership of subsidiary bodies of 
G.A., Cttee on Contributions: report 
of Fifth Cttee (A/853): draft resol. 
recommended in report adopted 
without objection. 


Proposals for adoption of Russian 
and Chinese as working languages 
of G.A., report of Fifth Cttee 
(A/854): Polish proposal, as 
amended by Ecuador, that further 
discussion on adoption of Russian 
be postponed, adopted by vote of 
24-18, with 10 absts.; similar pro- 
posal regarding Chinese adopted 
without objection. 


207TH PLENARY MEETING—MaAyY 11 


Application of Israel for admission 
to Membership of U.N., report of 
ad hoc Political Cttee (A/855): 
draft resol. recommended in report 
adopted by roll-call vote of 37-12, 
with 9 absts., and Israel admitted as 
59th Member. 


208TH PLENARY MEETING—Ma&ay 11 


Question of Indonesia, report of ad 
hoc Political Cttee (A/856): draft 
resol. recommended in report adopt- 
ed by vote of 43-6, with 3 absts. 
Creation of sub-cttee of Social Com- 
mission of ECOSOC on study of so- 
cial problems of aboriginal popula- 
tions of American continent, report 
of ad hoc Political Cttee (A/857): 
draft resol. recommended in report 
adopted by vote of 37-0, with 14 
absts. 

Question of Franco Spain, report 
of First Cttee (A/852): report pre- 
sented by Rapporteur. 


209TH PLENARY MEETING—May 13 


Freedom of Information, report of 
Third Cttee (A 858): consideration 
begun. 


. 


210TH PLENARY MEETING—May 13 


Freedom of Information: considera- 
tion continued; joint amendment to 
Article 12, paragraph 8+ submitted 
by Chile, India, and Lebanon 
(A/862) withdrawn. 
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211TH PLENARY MEETING—May 13 


Freedom of Information: considera- 
tion concluded; joint amendment of 
Chile and India (A/861) withdrawn; 
decisions to adopt (1) draft resol. 
on consideration and signature of 


‘draft convention on _ International 


Transmission of News and Right of 
Correction, recommended by Third 
Cttee, by vote of 40-6, with 6 absts.; 


(2) draft resol. on Final Act of 
U.N. Conference on Freedom of In- 
formattion recommended by Third 
Cttee, by vote of 41-0, with 10 absts.; 


(3) U.S. amendment (A/870) to 
paragraph 8 of Article 12, by vote 
of 32-6, with 11 absts.; (4) draft 
resol. on draft convention, recom- 
mended by Third Cttee, by vote of 
32-6, with 10 absts.; (5) draft con- 
vention as amended by U.S., by vote 
of 33-6, with 11 absts., after var- 
ious amendments rejected; (6) draft 
resol. and draft convention as whole 
by roll-call vote of 33-6, with 13 
absts. 


Report of ECOSOC, Chapter III, re- 
port of Third Cttee (A/783, Add.1): 
four draft resols. recommended by 
Third Cttee adopted. 


212TH PLENARY MEETING—MaAy 14 


Treatment of Indians in Union of 
South Africa report of First Cttee 
(A /863): draft resol. (B) con- 
tained in report adopted by roll-call 
vote of 47-1, with 10 absts. 


213TH PLENARY MEETING—MaAyY 14 


Question of Franco Spain, report of 
First Cttee (A/852), draft resol. 
proposed by Poland (A/860): con- 
sideration begun. 


214TH PLENARY MEETING—MAY 14 


Question of Franco Spain: draft 
resol. contained in report of First 
Cttee rejected by roll-call vote of 
26-15, with 16 absts., having failed 
to obtain two-thirds majority; Po- 
lish draft resol. as whole rejected 
by vote of 6-40, with 7 absts. 


215TH PLENARY MEETING—MAY 16 


Refugees and displaced persons, re- 
port of Third Cttee (A/871): draft 
resol. contained in report adopted 


May 5 - May 19 


by vote of 42-6, with 4 absts.; Po- 
lish draft resol. (A/883) as whole 
rejected by vote of 6-31, with 14 
absts. 


Discriminations practised by certain 
States against immigrating labor, and 
in particular against labor recruited 
from ranks of refugees, report of 
Third Cttee (A/872): draft resol. 
recommended in report, incorporat- 
ing Polish amendment asking Secty- 
Gen. to include item in agenda of 
fourth session, adopted without ob- 
jection. 


216TH PLENARY MEETING—MAY 17 


Credentials Cttee: report approved 
without objection. 


Question of disposal of former Ital- 
ian colonies, report of First Cttee 
(A /873): consideration begun. 


217TH PLENARY MEETING—MAY 17 


Italian colonies: consideration con- 
tinued. 


218TH PLENARY MEETING—MAY 17 
Italian colonies: draft resol. (a) 
contained in report of First Cttee as 
whole rejected by roll-call vote of 
14-37, with 7 absts.; draft resol. (b) 
adopted by vote of 44-0, with 7 
absts.; U.S.S.R. proposal (A/881) 
rejected in two parts by respective 
votes of 14-33. with 6 absts., and 
12-33, with 5 absts.; Pakistan draft 
resol. (A/889) rejected by vote of 
21-28, with 9 absts. 


219TH PLENARY MEETING—May 18 


Italian colonies: draft resol. by 
Cuba, Uruguay, and Costa Rica 
(A/892/Rev.1) rejected by roll- 
call vote of 21-27, with 11 absts.; 
Polish draft resol. (A/896) adopt- 
ed by vote of 51-0, with 6 absts. 
Agenda: Polish proposal to include 
in agenda of current session item 
regarding violation of fundamental 
human rights and freedoms, tradi- 
tional rights of asylum, and accepted 
principles of international law by 
Member states, with special refer- 
ence to case of Gerhardt Eisler, 
ruled out of order by President and 
then by vote of 42-2, with 10 absts. 
Second part of third sessions: ad- 
journed. 
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First Committee 


259TH-261sT MEETINGS—MAY 6-7 
Question of Franco Spain: general 
debate continued. 


262ND MEETING—MAY 7 

Question of Franco Spain: general 
debate concluded; joint draft resol. 
by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, and 
Peru (A/C.1/450) as whole adopted 
by vote of 25-16, with 16 absts.; 
Polish draft resol. (A/C.1/452) re- 
jected paragraph by paragraph; Po- 
lish draft resol. as whole not put to 
vote on Chairman’s ruling. 


263RD MEETING—MaAyY 9 

Treatment of Indians in Union of 
South Africa: Union of South Africa 
motion that certain questions of com- 
petence be discussed before substance 
rejected by vote of 7-33, with 10 
absts. 


264TH MEETING—MAY 9 

Question of disposal of former Ital- 
ian colonies: proposal that Poland 
be added to sub-cttee adopted by 
vote of 13-12, with 27 absts.; pro- 
posal that Czechoslovakia be added 
to sub-cttee rejected by vote of 8-12, 
with 32 absts.; U.S. draft resol. 
(A/C.1/458), as amended, adopted 
by vote of 33-0, with 20 absts. 
265TH MEETING—MaAY 10 
Treatment of Indians: Union of 
South Africa draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
460) introduced. 


266TH MEETING—MayY 10 
Treatment of Indians: draft resols. 
submitted by India (A/C.1/461/ 
Corr.1), France and Mexico (A/C. 
1/462), Australia, Denmark, and 
Sweden (A/C.1/463). 


267TH MEETING—MayY 11 
Treatment of Indians: revisions of 
draft resols. previously presented 
submitted by France and Mexico 
(A/C.1/462/Rev.1), India (/AC. 
1/461/Rev.1), and Australia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden (A/C.1/463/ 
Rev.1) 


268TH MEETING—MayY 11 
Treatment of Indians: Union of 
South Africa draft resol. rejected by 
roll-call vote of 5-33, with 12 absts.; 
Indian revised draft resol. adopted 
by roll-call vote of 21-17, with 12 
absts.; joint draft resol. by Austra- 
lia, Denmark, and Sweden with- 
drawn; joint draft resol. of France 
and Mexico as amended by Haiti 
adopted by roll-call vote of 39-2: 
with 9 absts. 


269TH MEETING—MayY 12 
Question of Italian colonies: Polish 
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proposal that reps. of organizations 
in territories concerned be heard 
again adopted by roll-call vote of 
23-15, with 17 absts.; statements by 
reps. of National Council for Lib- 
eration of Libya, Moslem League of 
Eritrea, Italo-Eritrean Association, 
and New Eritrea Pro-Italia Party; 
Chilean draft resol. (A/C.1/467) 
submitted; Egyptian amendment 
(A/C.1/468) to Sub-Cttee 15’s draft 
resol. (A/C.1/466) submitted. 


270TH MEETING—May 12 


Question of Italian colonies: state-' 


ments by reps. of Jewish Community 
of Libya, Somali Youth League, and 
Somalia Conference; Haitian draft 
resol. (A/C.1/469) — submitted; 
amendment to Sub-Cttee 15 draft 
resol. submitted by Ethiopia (A/C.- 
1/470), Costa Rica, Cuba, and Do- 
minican Republic jointly (A/C.- 
1/471) and Ecuador (A/C.1/472). 


271sT MEETING—MaAy 12 

Question of Italian colonies: discus- 
sion of report of Sub-Cttee 15 con- 
cluded. 


272ND MEETING—MaAy 13 

Question of Italian colonies: amend- 
ments by Ecuador (A/C.1/472) and 
Greece (A/C.1/474) to sub-cttee’s 
draft resol. withdrawn; Australian 
draft resol. (A/C.1/447) withdrawn; 
proposal that voting begin with Iraqi 
draft resol. (A/C.1/455) adopted by 
vote of 26-3, with 17 absts.; Iraqi 
draft resol. rejected by vote of 20-22, 
with 8 absts.; Union of South Africa 
draft resol. (A/C.1/433/Rev.1) re- 
jected in parts; Indian draft resol. 
(A/C.1/448) rejected in parts; Iraqi 
draft resol. (A/C.1/456) on Somali- 
land rejected in parts; Iraqi draft 
resol. (A/C.1/457) on Eritrea re- 
jected by vote of 12-35, with 12 
absts.; sub-cttee’s draft resol. as 
whole as amended by Norway, Costa 
Rica, Ethiopia, and U.K. adopted by 
roll-call vote of 34-16, with 7 absts, 
after rejection of various amend- 
ments; Chilean draft resol. (A/C.- 
1/467) adopted by vote of 34-0, 
with 15 absts. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 


46TH MEETING—MaAyY 6 

Application of Israel for admission 
to membership in U.N. (A/818): 
rep. of Israel invited to table to an- 
swer questions; joint draft resol. 
(A/AC.24/68) submitted by Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Guatemala: Haiti, 
Panama, U.S., and Uruguay. 





47TH MEETING—MAY 6 
Application of Israel: rep. of Israel 
invited to table to answer questions. 


48TH MEETING—MaAY 7 

Application of Israel: rep. of Israel 
invited to table to answer questions; 
Chilean amendment (A/AC.24/69) 
to joint draft resol. submitted; Chair- 
man’s proposal to close list of speak- 
ers in general debate adopted by vote 
of 25-8, with 10 absts. 


49TH MEETING—MAY 7 

Application of Israel: general debate 
continued; Greek motion to limit to 
ten minutes time allowed to speakers 
who spoke previously adopted by 
vote of 17-16, with 13 absts. 


SOTH MEETING—MAY 9 
Application of Israel: general debate 
continued. 


SlsT MEETING—MAY 9 

Application of Israel: rep. of Israel 
invited to table to answer questions; 
Argentine proposal that references to 
Conciliation Commission and to as- 
surances by Israel regarding interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem be includ- 
ed in report of Rapporteur adopted 
by vote of 38-6, with 11 absts.; Le- 
banese draft resol. (A/AC.24/62/ 
Rev.3) rejected by roll-call vote of 
19-25, with 12 absts.; first paragraph 
of Chilean amendment to joint draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 27-7, with 
21 absts.; joint draft resol. as amend- 
ed adopted by roll-call vote of 33-11, 
with 13 absts. 

Question of Indonesia (A/826): 
consideration deferred to next meet- 
ing. 

S2ND MEETING—May 10 

Question of Indonesia: Australian- 
Indian draft resol. (A/AC.24/73) 
adopted by roll-call vote of 42-6, 
with 4 absts. 


53RD MEETING—May 10 

Creation of sub-commission of So- 
cial Commission of ECOSOC on 
study of social problems of aborigi- 
nal populations of American conti- 
nent (A/608, A/610): general de- 
bate opened; Bolivian draft resol. 
(A/610) and Peruvian amendment 
thereto (A/C.3/291) withdrawn. 


S4TH MEETING—May 10 

Creation of sub-commission: general 
debate concluded; Danish amend- 
ment (A/AC.24/76) to Bolivian 
revised draft resol. (A/AC.24/71/ 
Rev.2) rejected by vote of 12-15, 
with 6 absts.; Bolivian revised draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 28-0, with 
9 absts. . 
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Third Committee 


218TH MEETING—MAY 6 - 
Freedom of Information, report of 
ECOSOC (A/631, E/1065): Neth- 
erlands proposal (A/C.3/498) as 
amended by Saudi Arabia (A/C.3/ 
499) adopted by vote of 28-9, with 
8 absts. 


219TH MEETING—MAY 6 

Freedom of Information: decision to 
adopt revised Brazilian draft resol. 
(A/C.3/504). 


220TH MEETING—MAY 7 


Freedom of Information: decisions 
to reconsider Articles 8, 9 and 10. 


221sT MEETING—MAY 9 

Freedom of Information: new text 
for Article 9 (A/C.3/502) adopted 
by vote of 32-1, with 12 absts. 


222ND MEETING—MAY 9 

Freedom of Information: new text 
for Article 10 (/C.3/502) as amend- 
ed adopted by vote of 37-0, with 7 
absts.; paragraph 8 of Article 12 as 
whole adopted by vote of 30-7: with 
9 absts., after rejection of Afghan 
amendment (A/C.3/507). 


223RD MEETING—MayY 10 

Freedom of Information: Dr. Raul 
Noriega (Mexico) elected Vice- 
Chairman to replace Hermann Smitt 
Ingebretsen (Norway), returning to 
his country; report of sub-cttee (A/ 
C.3/496, Add. 1) considered. 


224TH MEETING—May 10 

Freedom of Information: Decision 
to reconsider Article 6 with view to 
accepting Lebanese and U.S. amend- 
ment (A/C.3/512); Article 6 as 
amended adopted by vote of 27-2, 
with 12 absts.; draft Convention on 
International Transmission of News 
and Right of Correction as whole: as 
amended, adopted by roll-call vote 
of 27-4, with 12 absts. 


225TH MEETING—MaA 11 

Freedom of Information: considera- 
tion of draft resols. contained in 
Final Act of U.N. Conference on 
Freedom of Information (A/C.3/ 
485) begun; U.S. draft resol. (A/C. 
3/511) adopted by vote of 22-0, with 
5 absts; decision to refer draft resol. 
9, together with account of debates 
thereon to ECOSOC, and conse- 
quently to incorporate words to that 
effect into third paragraph of draft 
resol. to be recommended for adop- 
tion by G. A. 
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226TH MEETING—MaAy 11 

Freedom of Information: U.K. draft 
resol. (A/C.3/495/Rev. 1) as whole 
as amended adopted by vote of 27-4, 
with 7 absts. 


227TH MEETING—MayY 12 


Report of ECOSOC (Chapter III) 
(A/625): Australian draft resol. 
(A/C.3/515) rejected by vote of 
14-26, with 7 absts.; Lebanese draft 
resol. (A/C.3/408/Rev. 1) as 
amended by France (A/C.3/516) 
adopted by vote of 34-8, with 5 absts. 


228TH MEETING—May 12 

Refugees and displaced persons: 
problem of refugees and displaced 
persons, item proposed by Poland 
(A/C.3/513): consideration begun. 


229TH MEETING—May 12 

Refugees and displaced persons: 
consideration concluded; Polish draft 
resol. (A/C.3/513) rejected by vote 
of 6-19, with 11 absts.; draft resol. 
noting report of Secty-Gen, adopted 
by vote of 27-5, with 1 abst. 
Discrimination practised by certain 
States against immigrating labor and 
in particular against labor recruited 
from ranks of refugees, item pro- 
posed by Poland (A/614): draft 
resol. withdrawing item from agenda 
of present session of Asembly adopt- 
ed by vote of 31-0. 


Fifth Committee 


183RD MEETING—May 10 
Rapporteur’s reports (A/C.SW.127, 
128): approved; also Rapporteur’s 
recommendation that text of para- 
graph 24 (c) of Document A/798 
be brought into conformity with 
approved wording by Ctte at 140th 
meeting, and that for this purpose, 
Chairman be authorized to bring 
matter to attention of President of 
G.A 


Special Committee on Methods 
and Procedures 


2ND MEETING—May 10 


Order of business: decisions taken 
(1) that impossible to submit pre- 
liminary report to G.A. during sec- 
ond part of third session; (2) to 
hold next meeting during week fol- 
lowing closure of present session of 
G.A.;. and (3) to invite Secty-Gen. 
to send communications to all Mem- 
ber govts. requesting that suggestions 
in connection with work of Cttee be 
sent not later than June 15. 


International Law Commission 


MAY 5-19 

Formulation of principles recognized 
in Charter of Nuremberg Tribunal: 
sub-cttee created to present work- 
ing paper for study at present ses- 
sion. 

Draft declaration on rights and 
duties of states: second reading con- 
cluded and third reading begun. 


Security Council 


424TH MEETING—May 10 
Appointment of Governor for Free 
Territory of Trieste: U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal (S/1260) to appoint Hermann 
Flueckiger as Governor rejected by 
vote of 2-0, with 9 absts. 
Hyderabad question: attention of 
Members drawn by President to let- 
ter from Foreign Minister of Pak- 
istan requesting early meeting on 
this question (A/1317). 


425TH MEETING—May 19 
Hyderabad question: consideration 
resumed; statements heard by reps. 
of India and Pakistan. 


Committee on New Members 


MAY 19 

Application of Nepal for admission 
to U.N. (S/1266, Add. 1): con- 
sideration begun. 


Economic and 


Social Council 
Commission on Human Rights 


lsT-12TH MEETINGS—MAY 9-19 
Fifth session: opened; officers re- 
elected; agenda adopted; three cttees 
appointed. 

Draft covenant on human rights: 
consideration begun; Articles | to 
paragraph 1 of article 8 adopted. 


Social Commission 


MAY 3-19 

Draft convention on suppression of 
traffic in persons and exploitation of 
prostitution of others (E/CN.5/ 
135): approved by vote of 10-0, 
with 5 absts.; resol. concerning 
work program in this field adopted 
by vote of 13-0, with 2 absts. 
Living conditions and standards of 
living: resol. (E/CN.5/125/Rev.3) 
approving program of work pre- 
pared by Secretariat adopted by 
vote of 13-0: with 3 absts. 

House and country planning: resol. 
(E/CN.5/123) approving program 
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of work prepared by Secretariat only 
insofar as it referred to short-term 
projects adopted by vote of 10-0, 
with 3 absts.; New Zealand draft 
resol. (E/CN.5/112/Rev.2) adopt- 
ed by vote of 13-0, with 2 absts. 
Social welfare services: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/CN.5/133/Rev.1) adopt- 
ed by vote of 12-1, with 2 absts.; 
Ecuadorian draft resol. (E/CN.5/ 
142) as amended by U.S. adopted 
by vote of 9-4, with 2 absts.; Union 
of South Africa draft resol. (E/CN. 
5/137) as amended by Denmark 
adopted. 

Declaration of rights of child: U.S. 
draft resol. (E/CN.5/136) as 
amended, adopted by vote of 14-0, 
with | abst. 

Economic Commission for 
Europe 

MAY 9-19 

Fourth session (in Geneva) : opened; 
officers elected; consideration of 
Secretariat's “Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1948” begun. 

Economic and Employment 


adopted; report of rep. on Popula- 
tion Commission approved. 
Economic development of under- 
developed countries (E/CN.1/65): 
U.S. proposal to take note of re- 
port with observation that it deals 
inadequately with problem of financ- 
ing economic development of under- 
developed countries approved by 
vote of 9-2, with 3 absts. 

Report of Cttee on _ Trusteeship 
questionnaire (E/CN.1/69): items 
2, 4 and 5 of U.S.S.R. proposal 
(E/CN.1/W.43) in connection with 
Trusteeship Council provisional 
questionnaire (1/44) adopted; item 
1 and 2 of Polish proposal (E/CN. 
1/W.51/Corr.1) adopted; items 3, 
4, and 5 rejected. 

Economic Stability and Employ- 
ment, report of Sub-Commission 
(E/CN.1/W.56): consideration be- 
gun. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
MAY 16-19 

Fourth session: opened; officers re- 
elected agenda adopted (E/CN.7/ 
W.43); sub-cttee of six members 
appointed to discuss and report on 





cuction and export of opium to 
medical and scientific needs (E/CN. 
7/W.523. 

ILO 

MAY 7 

Conference of American States (at 
Montevideo): fourth regional ses- 
sion adjourned; detailed program of 
aid in industrial development of 
Latin America approved. 

Coal Mines Cttee (at Pittsburgh): 
third session opened on May 16; 
various reports approved. 

ICAO 

May 11 

Weather ship network: agreement 
to cover maintenance of network for 
three years from July 1, 1950, signed 
in London by Member states. 

iToO 

MAY 9 

Contracting Parties on Tariffs and 
Trade (at Annecy): declaration de- 
fining position of former mandated 
territory of Palestine in relation to 
GATT adopted; decision to seek 
emergency measures to resolve crisis 
of Cuban textile industry; charges 
of trade restrictions, plans for cus- 


Commission 

MAY 9-19 

Fourth — session: opened; officers 
re-elected; agenda (E/CN.1/64) 


proposal to convene conference for 
studying possibility of limiting pro- 


toms unions, and problems of new 
tariff negotiations studied. 





TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued from page 581) 

they were part of the same Commonwealth of Nations 
and since they had fought side by side during the past 
two wars. This should be sufficient ground for the 
two Governments to reach agreement. This was what 
the Assembly sought in 1946 when it approved the 
joint proposal then put forward by France and Mex- 
ico. There was nothing in the French-Mexican pro- 
posal now before the Assembly which might constitute 
a judgment upon the position of one or other of the 
parties to the problem. 

Mr. Garreau also dealt with Indian’s charge that its 
agreements with the Union Government in respect of 
South African Indians had not been properly imple- 
mented. This involved a matter of interpretation, he 
said. If it could not be solved by discussion between 
India and South Africa, either or both Governments 
might resort to the International Court of Justice or to 
arbitration. South Africa, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that there was no international agreement. 
This, too, might be the subject of arbitration or resort 
to the International Court. 

South Africa’s contention that the whole matter was 
one of domestic jurisdiction was based on an 18th 
Century—or Nazi German—concept of national sov- 
ereignty, said Emile St. Lot, of Haiti. 

The South African representative, contended Mr. 
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St. Lot, “disdained to attach any importance to the 
spirit of the Charter, which is the only proper method 
of interpretation, and addressed himself more par- 
ticularly to the opinion of the authors of the Charter.” 
But Mr. Louw did not always say whether the votes 
taken as a result of the discussion at San Francisco 
had been consistent with the opinions expressed. 

Were the Charter provisions on human rights put 
in, he asked, without thought of practical implementa- 
tion? And, if they were to be implemented, how could 
the organization find out whether the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of man were being respected if 
it did not have the right to see what was happening in 
Member countries? 

Assembly recommendations calling upon a Mem- 
ber state to respect the commitments to which it had 
freely subscribed, could not be considered interference 
in the international affairs of that state. 

The question which had arisen was one of thou- 
sands and thousands of human beings who were 
deprived of their most essential rights and who de- 
manded that these rights be respected. “We are all 
concerned in this question of human rights in all 
parts of the world,” concluded Mr. St. Lot. “We are 
men, and nothing that is human can be foreign to us.” 

With only South Africa voting against, the resolu- 
tion inviting a round-table conference was passed 
by 47 votes in favor. Ten Members abstained. 


U.N. B.—June 1, 1949 











Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 


Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a 


George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 


S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 


La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 


Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. 

Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’‘Egypte,”’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 


United Nations Sales Agents 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, 
Box 8, Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,’’ Librarie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 
y 9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “‘A la 
Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar, 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 
Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 





Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan, Rizal. 

Poland: 

Spoldzielna Wydawnicza ‘‘CZYTEL- 
NIK,’’ 38 Poznanska, Warsaw. 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 
Geneva, Montreux, Neuchatel, 
Berne, Basel Vevey; and Hans 
Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus. 
Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg; also in Cape Town 
and Durban. 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
S.O. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Manchester) . 

United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Uruguay: 

Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. 
Hector D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, 
Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango. 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska 
Knjiga, Marsala Tita 23-11, 
Belgrade. 
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[ ntroducing 


UNITED NATIONS 
STUDY KITS 


These kits contain a careful selection of cur- 
rent United Nations booklets, builetins and 
pamphlets which present a clear and inter- 
esting account of how the United Nations 
and its related agencies came into being. 
how they work and what they are doing. 
Study Kit No. | contains: 
The Charter of the United Nations and the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
“Basic Facts about the United Nations.” 
“The Struggle for Lasting Peace’—The In- 
troduction to the Third Annual Report of 
the Secretary-General to the General As- 
sembly. 
“What it is... What it does . . . How it 
Works . . .” A collection of leaflets on 
the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 
“What the United Nations is Doing’ — A 
selection of handbooks on the work of the 
United Nations in such fields as world 
health, economic development, Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, etc. 
@ “Questions and Answers on the United 
Nations.” 
“How It All Began”—a brief history of the 
origins of the United Nations. 
“Aims of the United Nations.” 
“Dates to Remember.” 
A Reading List of other current documents 
and publications of the United Nations. 


Price ..... $1.00 


Obtainable in local currencies frem all sales 
agents for United Nations Publications. 








